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THE R. E. A. GOES. FORWARD! 


As the present number of REeLicious EpucatTion goes to press, events of 
great and happy significance to the Association and its cause are taking 
place. Enlargement of the secretariat; a new General Secretary in the per- 
son of Professor J. M. Artman; an Editorial Secretary in the person of Dr. 
L. T. Hites; a 100% increase in income assured, and still more in prospect ; 
immediate enlargement of our work in all the three directions recommended 
by the committee of investigation appointed by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research—this, in a word, is the good news. We have not only 
reached a turning-point in our history; we have made the turn and are 
opening the throttle! 

It will be recalled that the Institute report, which was approved at the 
Toronto Convention, recommended, among other things, the creation of an 
editorial secretaryship; the development of regional conferences; the active 
promotion of research ; the publication of more research material ; and, corre- 
sponding to these enlarged functions, an enlarged budget. These items are 
so inter-related that they cannot be handled one by one in a series. It was 
necessary to move along the whole front at the same time. The Board of 
Directors had to find a General Secretary, an Editorial Secretary, and 
financial backers, all of whom should be intelligently agreed upon the outlines 
of a new and aggressive educational, not merely financial, policy. 

The Board perceived that the policy recommended by the Institute com- 
mittee was the only one that the situation permitted. Dr. Hites, certified by 
capable work as Assistant General Secretary during a most difficult year, 
was available for the Editorial Secretaryship, and he was appointed thereto. 
The search for a General Secretary focussed upon Professor Artman. He 
has been an active member of the Association from its early days. He was 
first known to us as a teacher in the Chicago Y. M. C. A. Training School 
and specialist in work with boys; later as Professor of Religious Education in 
the University of Chicago, with which office he has combined the super- 
vision of field work, including the noteworthy reorganization of the Lincoln 
Center. He not only knows the religious-education field; he has proved 
capacity for administration. He knows men, and he has influence with 
them; and his whole vigorous, “steam-engine” personality is devoted to the 
cause of religious education. 

But Professor Artman could not be attracted away from his important 
and growingly influential professorship unless he could be convinced that all 
the parties essential to the proposed forward movement were in earnest to 
start it and to continue it. The Board decided to solicit subscriptions suf- 
ficient to add $15,000 a year to our income. Under the personal leadership 
of the Chairman, Dr. Cowling, the campaign met with such a response that 
almost over night we became aware that the Rubicon had been passed. New 
York City, several thousand; Toronto a thousand; Winnetka, five hundred ; 
Chicago, as usual and more so—so it went. 

Now comes the most interesting part of the story—an almost dramatic 
part. Mr. Lucius Teter, a Chicago layman who has long been a devoted mem- 
ber of the Board, after a conference with Professor Artman, became con- 
vinced that the proposed budget of $30,000 should be regarded as merely the 
base-line from which to proceed to greater things. It is sufficient to provide 
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for ordinary “running expenses”—the enlarged salary list, increased clerical 
and office costs, more and better printing, more travelling, field-promotion, and 
regional conferences (at least in part) ; but promotion of research in a way 
sufficiently effective to be really economical calls, it was believed, for $20,000 
more at the beginning, and a substantial increase beyond this as the enterprise 
grows. 

Upon Mr. Teter’s initiative, and with the co-operation of other mem- 
bers of the Board, a small luncheon-conference was held in order to sound-out 
representative citizens of Chicago and vicinity and thereby “get a line” upon 
the feasibility of this enlarged scheme. The main idea developed at the con- 
ference was a question: Is this a reasonable scheme both as to its objectives 
and as to the cost, and if so, will these citizens not only give of their material 
substance but also become promoters of the cause, participating in the pro- 
posed regional conferences, and utilizing their business and professional con- 
nections so as to spread an intelligent interest in the cause to other cities? 
The response of these Chicago leaders was not at all hesitant or ambiguous. 
They regarded the vision of Mr. Teter and Professor Artman as simple 
common sense and financially feasible. 

When this result was reported to Professor Artman, he felt for the first 
time certain that he must accept the call of the Board to become our General 
Secretary. In the very near future, certainly before this number of ReLicious 
EDUCATION reaches its readers, he will assume the duties of the office. But 
the forward movement will not wait for this event. The financial enlistment 
will proceed at once, and plans for the reorganized activities both at head- 
quarters and on the field will be developed. 

The place of research in this enlarged scheme requires, no doubt, a word 
of explanation. What is most clearly and continuously needed is the promo- 
tion and coordination of researches in our field of interest—researches, that 
is, not carried on by the Association, but by other agencies, as universities, 
seminaries, and foundations—and the publication and circulation of the re- 
sults. The Character Education Research now going forward under a grant 
from the Institute of Social and Religious Research and with the co-operation 
of Teachers’ College, is an example in point. The need of this research was 
formulated by the Council of the Religious Education Association about a 
dozen years ago, and efforts to solve the problem by co-operation among our- 
selves without financial resources went on for several years. These efforts 
proved the necessity of laboratory research conducted by full-time experts. 
Thereupon application was made to the Institute for a grant. The proposal 
was novel, unprecedented ; the difficulty of measurements in the field of char- 
acter were known by every psychologist to be enormous. It took about three 
years to secure a favorable decision from the Institute. The hesitation was 
not due to lack of sympathy with our desires, but to questioning concerning 
the practicability of attaining them. 

At considerable expense to itself, the Institute brought into consultation 
leaders of other nationwide religious-education agencies, and research special- 
ists in both psychology and education. The result was that all agreed that the 
Character Education Inquiry was the most desirable and feasible point of ap- 
proach to the whole subject. The research has now gone far enough to make 
certain that our hopes and our plans were fully justified—that is, all members 
of the Advisory Committee of the research, and all other persons who are 
familiar with the development of it, are aware that it is to have a successful 
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issue. The cost will amount not to tens of thousands, but scores of thous- 
ands. Here, then, is an instance in which a kind of scouting-activity on the 
part of the R. E. A. has evoked most important research activity on the part 
of other agencies. What is now in sight is a great increase of these scouting 
functions, which will involve many a preliminary study of a problem or of a 
field ; the coordinating of researches so that they will supplement one another 
and lead most directly to efficiency in the daily work of the teacher of religion ; 
the discovery and bringing forward of research talent; the making known 
of research results by publication, by platform work and by our correspond- 
ence bureau. Now and then, in addition, it is to be expected that some types 
of field investigation will be conducted directly by our own agents, as was 
done in the valuable survey of week-day schools in 1922. 

In the nature of the case, research activities will have to be highly special- 
ized and scientifically technical. They are only one of the directions in 
which our work is to expand. The regional conferences should make our 
fellowship of service closer, more practical, better adapted to local conditions, 
and more widespread than ever before. More of our members will be called 
upon for the special sort of professional contribution that their experience 
makes possible. This means much in the way of organization, planning, and, 
let us hope, payment of travelling expenses when special service is asked for. 
It will be well for all our members to think on all these things, and to share 
their sprouting ideas with the headquarters staff. 

May 26, 1926. GEORGE A. COE. 





SPIRITUAL VALUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
The August Issue 


“Tt is my own thought that the colleges upon religious foundations are— 
unintentionally, of course—religious fakers! Not quite all of them, of 
course, but those that are not fakers are rarely educators in religion in any 
large sense,” said an outstanding religious educator in a letter to the editor. 

To a great many people the problem of conserving spiritual values in 
institutions of higher learning is alarming. They feel that the student enters 
college a Christian and leaves it at least indifferent to religious claims. Courses 
in physical and biological sciences are said to “undermine” the students’ faith. 
College students are said to suffer a breakdown of the moral controls that 
were built up at home, and to adopt inferior standards of life. The “new 
freedom” is said to have turned often into license. A recent volume, Ruth 
Talks It Over,* is said to tell the truth. 

On the other hand, students are said to “find” themselves at college, to 
“reconstruct” their faith, to come out with a vastly richer appreciation of 
things worth while in religion and morals, and a much stronger hold on 
fundamental realities. 

Who is right? What are the effects of the college experience on 
students? We have asked a number of thoughtful men and women students 
to tell us their experience in their own words and to tell us as well what is 
happening to others. We have asked several thoughtful faculty members 
to tell us the effect of the teaching experience on themselves, as well as the 


*See Book Reviews, page 307. 
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situation as they see it among students. A professor of mathematics made 
an illuminating study to find whether students in his institution really went to 
church or not and why they did or did not. Some interesting facts appear in 
his article. The God experience of 140 college students had been analyzed 
by a competent observer and the results put into definite form for us. A 
group of students developed an ethics code for their institution, a denomina- 
tional college, and after it was all finished and printed we asked another group 
of students to find whether the student body lived up to the code—if not, 
why not? 

An experienced woman teacher suggests means of teaching the Bible 
with the idea of preparing the student’s mind for an appreciation of the 
religion of the scientist. Another makes suggestions on teaching the Old 
Testament to accomplish the same purpose. A dean of women out of her 
wide experience has written on spiritualizing the relations between men and 
women students. The priest who supervises Roman Catholic students in 
one of our largest universities tells about the care of Catholic students in 
non-Catholic institutions of learning. A penetrating observer with wide con- 
tacts among colleges has set down a fundamental statement of the crisis 
points in religion in higher education as they loom up before him. 

he These and others. The August issue of Reticious EpucaTion 
will go deeply into the whole problem and it may be that something worth 
while will result. L. T. H. 





THE ENDOWMENT OF WEEK DAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Greater New York Federation of Churches has developed a program 
to educate public opinion so that people will react favorably to the idea of 
week day religious education as this is extended throughout the city. Asa 
part of that program the Business Men’s Committee called recently a popular 
meeting of church leaders, business men, parents, and others interested, to dis- 
cuss the future of week day religious education in New York City. The 
principal speaker, with the approval of the Committee, advocated the creation 
of a large endowment for religious education which “would tower above the 
whole educational system like a mighty finger pointing upward toward God.” 

“Such a Foundation would not be denominational. . . . Nor would it 
concern itself with matters of divisive dogma or theology. . . . On the 
other hand, such a Foundation would draw to itself the power and resources 
of men of vision and of means. It would be both a light-house and an arsenal. 
It would assure the creation and continuance of ample revenue. It would 
symbolize religious education as a great Cause. It would rise above the 
weakness of parochial effort, and yet strengthen the parochial will and encour- 
age independent initiative. It would propagate and make more efficient the 
profession of the church-school worker. It would supply expert training 
for church-school teachers, and a system of education in church-school leader- 
ship. It would aid the clergy in promoting an adequate program of week-day 
religious training. It would dispel the ignorance of the laity as to the nature 
and importance of the subject. It would arouse the community to a con- 
sciousness that the church is threatened when the state develops keen intellects 
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with a materialistic or pagan outlook, and that the state is threatened when a 
generation comes to maturity without a moral foundation for citizenship. 

Such a Foundation would command the support of business leaders, 
because religious education would culture those ideals of service to which 
enlightened business aspires. It would command the support of statesmen, 
because the perpetuity of democratic institutions depends upon the intelligence 
and moral integrity of the people. It would command the support of men 
and women of good-will everywhere, for they, like the prophet Elijah, are 
“very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts.” 

It was announced some three months ago that the endowment sought 
would be a million dollars. 

This is an item of “news.” At the same time it raises a very fundamental 
question: how far should religion and religious education be endowed? How 
far should it be maintained as a voluntary movement supported by people 
because they recognize its inherent worth? 

Religious institutions of learning—colleges, seminaries, and universities— 
have had to seek permanent endowment funds, and apparently they are only 
beginning the process. Public schools have sometimes sought endowment 
through the possession of rich property. Has the time come for religious 
education to erect similar foundations? We shall watch the experiment in 
New York with a great deal of interest. 


’ 
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DR. FLORENCE BUCK 
ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


Some of the most modest people in the world unintentionally and wholly 
unconsciously wear a halo. Among these illumined saints was Dr. Florence 
Buck, executive secretary of the Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association who died on October 12, 1925. Dr. Buck 
never put her halo on, but this did not matter, since she never took it off. No 
matter under what stress of work or fatigue she labored, one found her 
always with a shining light about her. Whether it came from her hair of sil- 
very gold or from her radiantly happy and benignant face, one never stopped 
toask. But death gives a vision of life in its wholeness, and looking down the 
vista of her completed life, that lighted atmosphere around her seems the aura 
of her spirit. 

Dr. Buck was born in Kalamazoo County, Michigan, on June 19, 1860, 
and received her training for the ministry at the Meadville, Pennsylvania, The- 
ological School, and later at Manchester College in Oxford, England. In 1920, 
the Meadville Theological School honored her with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Before she studied theology, Miss Buck was at the head of the sci- 
ence department in the Kalamazoo High School, so that she came to the minis- 
try as a teacher trained in other fields of thought and experience. For five 
years—from 1894 to 1899—she was pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland ; two years later, in 1901, she became minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Kenosha, Wisconsin; and after remaining there nine years, went to 
Alameda, California, for two years more in the active ministry. In 1912, she 
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took up her work in Boston as associate secretary of the Religious Education 
Department of the American Unitarian Association. Through this wide-rang- 
ing experience Dr. Buck was especially fitted to understand the religious needs 
of the denomination throughout the United States. Yet she was a Christian 
before she was a Unitarian; she was religious before she was sectarian. 

A group of my friends once discussed the question: What difference 
should my religion make to me? Among the answers were these: 

The awareness that we have all time to work in. 

That the world is ultimately good. 

That we are members one of another. 

That everything is, and so must be made interesting. 
That we can “greet the unseen with a cheer”. 

If I should put Dr. Buck’s creed into words, it would have been, I believe, 
expressed in sentences like those given above. 

As associate-secretary with Dr. William I. Lawrance of the Department 
of Religious Education, Dr. Buck’s position was a national one, and she kept 
open house to all comers. She held there what must have been a spiritual 
clinic. Her counsel and wisdom were granted to all who came for advice 
about books, classes, methods, child study and all the other human and indi- 
vidual questions that drift into one’s work like autumn leaves among one’s 
flower beds when anyone is as open to receive and as protecting to shield and 
succor as she. 

Yet, in spite of interruptions, she achieved the writing and assembly of 
two notable books: The Story of Jesus, and the Beacon Hymnal. I believe 
that both of these books have a permanent place in religious education. These 
words, too often used, sound cold, but think what it means continually from 
generation to generation to influence the lives of the young in subjects such as 
these. No one could ask a greater reward. 

The Story of Jesus is written for students of thirteen or fourteen years. 
It is accompanied by an unusual notebook so planned that when completed it 
is like a short illustrated life of Christ. It is arranged in chapters with such 
headings for each, as, “A Great Work Begun” or “Master and Disciples”. 
Pictures and sentences to be inserted are given out by the teacher, and prayers 
and verses are included in the notebook itself. A notebook prized because 
beautiful, self-made and orderly, one which expresses at the end a completed 
achievement—what a wise thing this is to give a student rather than to let him 
take notes of his own so slight, so confused, or so disorderly that he will throw 
them away when the course is over. 

With the pupil’s notebook there is used Dr. Clayton R. Bowen’s edition 
of the Synoptic Gospels, while the teacher uses in addition Dr. Buck’s Story 
of Jesus. Here it is that Dr. Buck shows her long training as a teacher and a 
counsellor. Her book combines scholarly work at once reverent and critical 
(in the best sense), with very carefully worked out directions about teaching. 
This last point is where many of us fail. Vaguely we hope, lazily we take it 
for granted, that our work will explain itself to any teacher. Dr. Buck knew 
better, and patiently yet eagerly disentangled and interpreted every step. She 
gives suggestions for the right preparation for the teacher ; she names several 
admirable ways to begin a lesson; she supplies all the Bible references and 
lists of pictures to be used ; she describes the setting of each lesson; and, best 
of all, she not only suggests endings, but instills into the teacher’s mind by 
actual example the resolution that all lessons should end where we mean them 
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to end and not in a gasp as the bell rings. The Story of Jesus as a book to help 
Sunday-school instruction should be studied by all teachers and by authors of 
similar books. For many years, as she travelled from city to city, Dr. Buck 
must have pondered on the needs of the untrained teacher; for many hours 
as she wrote her Story of Jesus, she must have thought about what she once 
spoke of as her “adorable subject.” Only with such meditation and prayer 
could she have put together a book so available, systematic, elevated and glow- 
ing as this. 

Miss Buck’s last completed work was the Beacon Hymnal. It con- 
tains not only 250 hymns, but 40 services, all chosen by her for the church- 
school year and for special days, such as a service of Loyalty for Rally Day 
and one In Honor of Mothers for Motliers’ Day. In the Beacon Hymnal, 
as in The Story of Jesus, Dr. Buck showed not only her knowledge of the 
best, but the elevation of her point of view. It is easy to condescend instead 
of to lift when we are trying to win youth to take part in religious life. But 
to hymns that are catchy or services that are popular, Dr. Buck never de- 
scended, though she constantly bore in mind that hymns and services must 
cease to be middle-aged or senile if they are to appeal to the young. Vigor, 
rhythm, spirit, resolution—these are some of the qualities of the hymns, and 
to the collection she has added a number of very rare beauty but not well 
known, like the exquisite Rosa Mystica of Pretorius, whose appeal is instant 
and enduring. 

When a lovely and helpful spirit leaves this earth, I find myself not so 
much grieving as asking and repeating a question: What would you have 
me do? The readers of Reticious Epucation in asking themselves that 
question will hear in part her answer. 





THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN 


ARNOLD HERMAN KAMIAT 


Editor’s Note—From the office of the International Council of Religious Education, 
we have the following interpretation of the quotation cited in Mr. Kamiat’s article: 

“The word ‘creed’ in this statement should not be taken in the narrow sense 
of a system of beliefs to be passed down dogmatically to the younger generation. 
The statement emphasizes the fact that this generation is responsible for the guid- 
ance of the coming generation to the extent of passing on to it the experience 
of the race in its seeking after the highest spiritual values. It gives particular 
emphasis to the responsibility of the parent for the nurture and guidance of the 
child, a responsibility and duty which the United States Supreme Court emphasizes 
in its decision in the Oregon case in the following language: 

“The child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, coupled with a high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations.’ ” 


In a pamphlet entitled “Principles of Religious Education,” published 
by the International Council of Religious Education, one finds the follow- 
ing under the heading of “Democracy and Religion”; “It is essential to 
the well being and continued existence and development of democracy, that 
every individual in the state shall have moral and religious training. It is 
democratic that each citizen shall choose his own creed or freely express 
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his personal belief or unbelief, and that while he is a child, his parent or 
guardian shall choose the particular form of creed which he shall be taught. 

“But it is undemocratic, from the standpoint of the state, that any 
child shall be prevented from receiving any religious instruction at all; and 
from the standpoint of the individual, that any child being early indoc- 
trinated with skepticism and unbelief, without a counter-balancing religious 
training, shall be incapacitated for a later freedom of choice between belief 
and unbelief, or between one creed and another.” 

It is clear that in the above quotation religious education is made iden- 
‘tical with an education in one or another theological creed: in Protestantism, 
Catholicism, Judaism, New Thought, Christian Science, and so on. 

An inadequate conception of democracy and a one-sided notion of the 
influence of early training underlies the remarks quoted. The principle is 
laid down that it is democratic that every citizen shall freely choose to 
believe or not to believe, and, if choosing to believe, what creed he shall 
believe. Also, parents and guardians shall determine the form of creed 
that the children under their care shall be taught. Two things must be 
noted. First, it is not granted that parents and guardians may choose not 
to permit any creed to be taught to their children. It is held undemocratic 
to shield children from creedal education. It is not granted that, if a Catho- 
lic may choose Catholicism for his child’s education, and a Jew Judaism 
for his, an agnostic and an atheist have an equal right to indoctrinate their 
children with their ideas. Further, it is implied that universal education 
in creeds is essentially democratic in character. It is not necessarily so. 
Democratic relations imply consultations between all parties concerned ; they 
leave no room for the foisting of forms of conduct or of creed upon anyone. 
But the aforementioned pamphlet does not suggest that children be con- 
sulted in the matter of a choice between a creedal and a non-creedal edu- 
vution. 

A one-sided notion of the influence of early training is contained in 
the quotation. It is told that a child that becomes indoctrinated with skep- 
ticism and unbelief, and receives not a counterbalancing religious education, 
becomes incapable of exercising a freedom of choice between belief and un- 
belief, or between one creed and another. There is an evident oversight. 
It must be equally true that a child that becomes indoctrinated with a theo- 
logical creed, and receives not a counterbalancing education in other theo- 
logical creeds, and in agnosticism and atheism, becomes incapable of choos- 
ing between belief and unbelief, or between one creed and another. The 
pamphlet from which the quotation is taken nowhere proposes such a coun- 
terbalancing education. 

Indoctrination of any sort robs the child of its freedom of thought and 
its freedom of choice, and is therefore undemocratic. 

= 

Every church instills its dogma into the minds of the children of its 
followers. This inculcation coincides with the early and plastic stages of 
the growth of the mind. The teaching aims not at independence of thought, 
but at the absorption of beliefs. Systematically, under the direction of priest 
and parent, and, at the same time, insensibly, in the same way that it absorbs 
the manners and morals of its place and time, the child imbibes the theological 
creed of its environing community. As the youngster grows up, he learns 
that to rebel against the creed of his parents is to invite the sternest sort 
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of disapproval. He hears those who question and who doubt denounced 
as wicked, sinful, faithless atheists, infidels, and apostates. He comes to 
associate these terms with opprobrium and disgrace. He cowers, and, under 
the influence of the repetitious inculcation of dogma, and that of the sur- 
reptitious mind-molding effect of his social environment, as well as that of 
the threats of immediate ostracism in this world and eternal punishment in 
the next, a fixation of theological ideas takes place, a fixation that gener- 
ally stays throughout life, as many of childhood’s habits tend to do. What 
is the influence of all this upon behavior? 

Men with long-standing habits of thought and without training in the 
sympathetic reception of differing ideas, tend to be intolerant of these, 
sometimes to the point of violence. To a man of fixed beliefs, dissenting 
opinions suggest the possible need for the revision of his own. But revision 
is a painful process. It means the labor and the strain of breaking with 
deeply-rooted mental habits, not to speak of the efforts attendant upon the 
formation of the new. It means weaning oneself from ideas upon which 
one has rested, and to which one has looked for counsel and for guidance. 
It means parting with the “certain,” the well-known, the trusted, and the 
tried, and the assumption of the risks and hazards attendant upon the 
embrace of the new, the strange, the untried, the uncertain. The more deeply 
grounded the creed, the more impervious to new ideas does it become, and 
the more violently does it resist suggestions of change. Theological creeds, 
in childhood instilled, are among the most deeply rooted of all. This is 
one reason for the bitterness of religious controversy, and its sometimes 
attendant violence. 

The ideas that an individual has harbored for years, that he has per- 
haps entertained since childhood, that he has perhaps never thought of ques- 
tioning, carry with them the appearance of absolute verity. They seem to 
be true as a matter of course. To the believer they are the ideas that he, 
a sane and efficient individual, and his equally sane and efficient parents, 
teachers, preachers, and friends, as well as his leaders and comrades in the 
party, the church, the office, and the fraternity, entertain, and that have 
helped them and him find their places in the world. Clearly, his creeds are 
identical to the best in human knowledge and wisdom. He identifies his 
creeds with sanity, mental efficiency, knowledge, and wisdom. 

It therefore comes about that the expression of dissenting ideas is 
regarded as a challenge of one’s sanity, mental efficiency, knowledge, and 
wisdom; as a personai affront, in short. The result is a generation of 
intense inferiority feelings from which a hurried escape must be made. 
This escape may be effected by an animated defense of one’s own, and a 
vehement denunciation of the dissenting ideas. In the heat of the contro- 
versy, it is a complete and unqualified victory that is sought. The dissent- 
ing idea must be shown to be synonymous with error; one’s own with truth. 

The disturbance of the believer’s self-esteem that is effected by the 
expression of dissenting views acts as an irritant. From irritability to 
hatred the step is short. The feelings of inferiority excited by the assaults 
of the dissenter intensify considerably the sentiment of hatred directed 
toward him. 

All of the aforementioned holds true of theological ideas and contro- 
versies, and may help to explain the fiercely partisan character of these 
controversies, and the sometimes attendant persecution and violence. 
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In appraising the effect of the theological education of children on their 
future mental behavior, it is necessary to take into account the great fixity 
of mental habits formed in childhood and perpetuated in adolescence. A 
creed is a mental habit. If the indoctrination has been thorough, the habit 
may take on a permanent character. Later education may qualify the habit, 
but it will rarely eliminate it. 

The early indoctrination of a theological creed unfits the individual for 
a non-partisan choice between belief and unbelief, or between one creed 
and another. It does more. It makes difficult the assumption of a calm, 
rational attitude in the controversy over the question whether creed, or 
something more vital, is the essence of religion. (Note, for example, the 
fundamentalists, ritualists, and talmudists, who passionately denounce the 
modernists and all those who lay stress on ethical conduct as more impor- 
tant than ritual or creed, as atheists, infidels, apostates, and corrupters of 
youth. ) 

Unless the theological education has been paralleled by an education in 
science, it becomes well-nigh impossible for the believer to adopt a sober 
attitude in any conflict involving a scientific proposition and a theological 
dogma that undertakes to explain a phenomenon of nature. (Note the 
intolerant position of the fundamentalists on the question of the origin of 
species. ) 

If the theological education of the child is paralleled by an education in 
science, a future of compromise-thinking is assured. Compromise-thinking 
is aimed at the conciliation of contradictory ideas. Sometimes it is an attempt 
to harmonize a creed with facts that threatens its validity. It may consist 
of efforts to bring into union two contradictory systems of thought, both 
of which have found lodgment in the mind. The conflict is often between 
a deeply-rooted creed and a dissenting system of ideas, which can no longer 
be evaded, or which has become popular, has become the mode, has become 
a badge of respectability. 

It is doubtful if anyone escapes compromise-thinking. A creed is a 
system of thought-habits. Habits fight hard for their retention. When the 
believer meets with disturbing facts or ideas, he will employ every mental 
artifice in an attempt to save his creed. If he does not evade the conflict 
altogether by spurning the disquieting ideas, he may strain logic to the 
breaking-point and call on the arts of sophistry to effect a compromise. 

Because theological creeds, thanks to their early inculcation, are very 
deeply rooted, theological believers furnish good examples of compromise- 
thinking. Every scientific proposition that clashes with a theological dogma 
rouses them to strenuous rationalizing and compromise-effecting efforts. 

* * * 

From all of the above the conclusion may be drawn that the theological 
education of children makes difficult the growth of a mentality that is inde- 
pendent, fearless, non-partisan, tolerant, and adaptable to new truths. 

The choice between belief and unbelief, between one creed and another, 
or between theological dogma and scientific knowledge, requires a mentality 
that possesses these qualities. If they are to be fostered in growing chil- 
dren, it is essential that they be shielded from all attempts at indoctrination, 
theological, agnostic, or atheistic. 








EVANGELISTIC OBJECTIVES IN 
TEACHING RELIGION 


CLYDE L. HAY* 


The term evangelism as used in connection with church schools is 
liable to serious misconstruction. It is so frequently used with reference to 
conversion and reformation, that some people lose sight of another fact. The 
need of growing young lives is not so much rescue as conservation and the 
constructive processes of character formation which come through adequate 
instruction and training. Again, the term evangelism has so long been asso- 
ciated with revivalism that many people think of it as something occasional 
and special. Evangelism in the church school is not something occasional 
or special,—it is the whole work of the school all the time, and determines all 
of its organization, materials and methods. 

If evangelism may legitimately be defined as “the process by which the 
will and purpose of the individual are brought into harmony with the purpose 
and will of God,” it would seem that we are concerned primarily with results 
rather than with methods. Rescue evangelism has always been necessary, 
and probably will always have its place in the total program of the church, 
but it ought to have small place in church schools if the work of those schools 
is properly done. The very existence of church schools implies a belief 
in the effectiveness of educational methods in the building of character, a 
work which certainly must be understood as including the bringing of the 
will and purpose of the individual into harmony with the will and purpose 
of God. 

Present day religious education is endeavoring to undergird the program 
of evangelism with such a foundation in knowledge, such a training of atti- 
tudes and habits, as will render increasingly certain the domination of moral 
and spiritual purposes in the lives of children and young people and the pre- 
determining of their choices for right when times of crucial choice shall 
come. One undoubted reason for the growing inadequacy of the revival 
method of evangelism is just its lack of proper educational methods before 
and after the conversion experience. Altogether too much reliance has been 
placed on momentary emotional feeling and not enough upon intelligent con- 
victions and carefully trained habits. 

Human beings are creatures of habit. Every idea, once lodged in the 
mind, tends to express itself in action. Pleasurable action tends to repetition, 
and an action several times repeated has laid the foundation of an almost 
certain habit. There is no effective education, no true evangelism, which can 
fail to take account of these things. The chief evangelistic problem of the 
religious educator is not only to get pupils to “decide for Christ”, but also to 
establish the sort of habits which, from infancy onward, will tend to right 
choices every day. Life is nothing but an endless chain of choices with their 
consequent realization in action. All acts, except those automatically and 
unconsciously performed, involve choice, and each decision, however slight, 
becomes to that extent determinative of the future. Every day life is being 





*Mr. Hay is Research Secretary, Department of Church Schools, Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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made, we are being made, by our choices. Determining choices are not by 
any means all made in adolescence. 

As a corollary of the above, it should be noted that a certain popular 
supposition is in large measure false. Most people think that habits are the 
outgrowth of choices. While it is true that acts do result from choices, the 
choices themselves are largely determined by the course of established habits. 
“He that is filthy, let him be filthy still,” is true to psychological principle. 
All habits, when formed, rise up to make subsequent choices, and it requires 
something more than simple choice to go contrary to established habit—it 
requires the utmost expenditure of will. How great, then, is the wisdom 
of those who labor, through processes of instruction and training, to lay in 
right attitudes and habits the basis of future right choices in every situation 
in life as well as in those crucial moments when, in some new way, the pupil 
claims Christ for his own! 

One of the chief functions of all education is to prepare the growing 
life for rational and efficient direction of its own conduct. Unless the 
external controls of home, school, church and community can ultimately be 
replaced by reliable inner controls, the present educational system is, to just 
that extent, a failure. The bringing of an individual to the point of efficient 
self-control involves not only a knowledge which will afford a basis for 
rational judgments, not only attitudes which instinctively approve that which 
is good, but also such a training in conduct as will tend to imbed right knowl- 
edge and right attitudes in habits that are morally dependable and socially 
helpful. 

The statement above suggests that if the individual is to establish inner 
controls that are to have community value, his nature must become so social- 
ized that he will cease to think only of himself, even in matters of religion, 
and will come more and more to think of himself and his life in terms of 
possible service to others. His right attitudes toward God are best expressed 
in terms of his relationships to other people. “If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?” This 
work of socializing the individual is accomplished by his learning to live 
in all sorts of concrete relationships with all sorts of people. Training begins 
at birth and involves home, playground, church, school, community, and the 
wider aspects of the great world-life. The more this experience in living 
can be purposefully directed in selected situations, the more successful is the 
outcome likely to be. 

In other words, one of our important evangelistic objectives in the 
church school is to develop in the pupil right social habits as well as right 
moral habits, knowing full well that all of the great choices which will relate 
him helpfully to the world and its needs will grow out of the social attitudes 
and habits which he has been developing through the years. If we fall short 
of the chosen objectives which have been set up for conduct, if we cannot 
succeed in developing personal and social habits that are characteristically 
Christian, we need not expect the pupil to choose Christ as his master nor the 
church as the congenial atmosphere of his life, for right habits are the basis 
of right choices. 

All of the above serves to emphasize the importance of the regular work 
of the church school. To keep character objectives constantly in view, to use 
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the best approved materials and methods, to follow standard plans of organi- 
zation, to insist on proper housing and equipment, to develop effective depart- 
mental programs of expression as well as of instruction, to promote a 
vigorous program of training for teachers and other workers,—these are not 
merely educational fads, but the very essence of an effective educational 
evangelism. If these things be scorned or neglected, we need not expect 
high-pressure evangelistic efforts to bring about results sufficient to atone for 
the shortsightedness. 

But what, then, someone will ask, becomes of Decision Day? If deter- 
mining decisions are being made daily all through life, and if choices are the 
outgrowth of habits, is not Decision Day in church schools either superflu- 
ous or futile? Decision Day is neither of these—it still has its place in the 
scheme of church school evangelism, though not the place of primacy that 
some used to think. The continuous chain of choices made all through life, 
if rightly made, lead to a larger concept of God and a growing sense of 
loyalty to him. It is only natural that a religious experience, normally devel- 
oped, will feel the impulse to express this growing sense of loyalty, not only 
in daily conduct, but in some form of open declaration before one’s fellows. 
In this respect Decision Day becomes related to the regular work of the 
school as harvest day is related to planting and cultivation, and not to offer 
opportunities for expression would be to leave the program of educational 
evangelism incomplete. 

Furthermore, the work of church schools is never perfectly done. Even 
if the schools themselves were perfect, many pupils come from homes 
which do not furnish an adequate background for the work which the 
school is trying to do. They may be dwarfed and stunted religiously, hav- 
img never had opportunity for normal development. In the case of others 
some wrong choice, possibly in early childhood, has set up habit-paths 
which have diverted them from proper channels of development, and noth- 
ing will change their course until an overmastering choice marks out new 
paths for habit to follow. Decision Day for such offers opportunity for a 
real conversion, a “turning about,” a decisive forsaking of old ways and the 
determined following of new paths that are right. To deny to such the 
opportunity for making and expressing new choices would again be to 
leave the work of educational evangelism incomplete. 

True education is one with evangelism. As Professor Weigle has said, 
“Not evangelism or education, but evangelism through education is the word 
for today.” 
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WORSHIP FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
J. W. F. DAVIES* 


A group of adults were together singing familiar hymns. It was inter- 
esting to see how responsive they were to those hymns which they had learned 
in their childhood. Certain emotions were aroused by the music and the 
words were readily sung from memory. These hymns which they sang 
created attitudes of reverence or irreverance, according to the type of hymn. 
Hymns that were very sentimental or poor literature either found men sup- 
plying words which they had done in their boyhood day or the company 
protesting that it was not worth singing. Much of the irreverence in religion 
today is due to the early association which people had with this unwholesome 
type of singing. 

Religion, if it is to have any worthy appeal, must command reverence. 
The materials which are used-in worship must have such content that they 
will appeal to the intellect and stir the finer emotions. The mind of youth is 
quick to detect reality. Everything that helps youth live fully will be eagerly 
sought. They are aware that much of mystery exists in their very practical 
world. If worship helps them understand life and gives them something that 
satisfies longings, that perhaps they are not able to analyze or express, then 
they will seek it. I know of boys and also girls who have requested a service 
of worship in the middle of the week when at camp, as well as on Sunday. 
I have had them ask that the camp fires be ended each night with a prayer. 

These young people recognized that they were getting something that was 
not dragged in but a perfectly natural thing that belonged to life and met a 
real longing. They had something to do with the planning, for the first part 
of the service was in their own hands. It had a good deal of their own infor- 
mality about it. It was satisfying, and they were reverent in the presence of 
it. They had a sense of God, indefinite, perhaps, but real. 

The materials were naturally gathered about a great idea and each sepa- 
rate thing made its contribution. The worshippers read the passages well 
because they were worth the effort. The hymns were good religious poetry, 
expressing modern ideas, the music simple, beautiful and fitted to the words. 
They knew intimately the person who was the leader and were interested not 
only in what he had to say but because he was saying it. The prayers were 
fitting talks with God which they understood. 

Now, youth does not stop to think all this out. They recognize it as 
something they want, as satisfying when they get it, and are therefore 
reverent in the presence of it. 

There are many things in a good picture which are interesting in them- 
selves, yet a good artist arranges all so that the attention is naturally focused 
on the central important thing for which the picture is made, so that every- 
thing, even the frame, directs the eye to that one thing. Worship has an 
outstanding, central, important theme for which it is made, so that the eyes of 
the soul may go direct to God. This central theme will be relieved by a bit 
of humor, deepened by pathos, given strength by great onward surgings of the 
spirit, brightened by music, made direct by appeal both to emotion and intel- 
lect. Just as a real picture grows upon us, so worship reveals something 
continually new to uplift the living of the worshipper. 


*Dr. Davies is Director of the Community House, Winnetka, III. 
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If this general principle be kept in mind, worship will never be permitted 
to become a general exercise, a place for announcements, and varied reports, 
and the use of poor materials. If it is not kept on this high level, it will 
become an aid to developing an attitude of irreverence. Jazz hymn tunes call 
to the feet louder than they do to the soul. 

When the church school assembles for its worship, it should be conscious 
of the fact that the service has been prepared for the purpose of turning the 
eyes of the worshippers toward God. So, at the beginning no one personality 
should stand out alone. Rather, with the organ, all the worshippers should 
rise, singing something which they know, and which centers attention at once 
upon Ged, such as, for instance: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thee! 
Heaven and earth are praising Thee, 
O Lord most high! men. 

Then let the voice of the leader further direct the worshippers to the 

fact that they are worshipping God, by some such words as these: 
O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
Come before Him with thanksgiving and praise, 
Let all the earth know that He is God. 

The worshippers respond with a hymn giving expression to their praise. 
Then as they are seated they listen to something out of the experiences of 
men which have been recorded in our Bible. When reading from the New 
Testament, I have found that Dr. Goodspeed’s translation is most acceptable 
to boys and girls. They say they understand it so much more easily. Then 
the hymn which follows may be a response to the theme which has been 
introduced in the reading. So the mind of the worshipper is carried further 
in the direction of its object. 

The leader then attempts to focus all the eyes of the mind upon the great 
central thing in the picture, making it so practical and concrete as to be clearly 
seen. All the thinking of the worshippers has now come more nearly together 
and is on the high plane where the natural thing to do is to lead them in 
prayer. It is the conscious place for prayer. The worshippers will be ready 
to respond with the verse of a hymn, which has been chosen in advance, or 
perhaps something like this: 

O Thou Who hearest every heartfelt prayer, 

With Thy rich grace, Lord, all our hearts prepare; 

Thou art our life, Thou art our Love and Light; 

O let this Sabbath hour with Thee be bright. Amen. 

After this a hymn can follow or the worshippers go directly to their 
classes for study. 

An order of service thus conceived helps the worshippers worship. It 
is not an entertainment, it is the satisfying of a longing which they have not 
yet been able to analyze. 

It is my observation that little children enter enthusiastically into a 
service of worship. Later there may come a period in life when there is a 
restlessness which may be interpreted as irreverence, but it is not so meant 
to be. There is not the same eager desire for worship of a strictly formal 
type, but this desire begins to return again about the middle of the high 
school age. Therefore, if possible, there should be divisions in which these 
groups worship by themselves. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEX EDUCATION 
DR. M. J. EXNER* 


The individual at birth is impelled by inborn impulses toward certain 
modes of behavior necessary for survival and growth. These impulses 
may be regarded as elements of two primary basic drives upon which human 
life and civilization have been built up—the ego-instinct and the sex-instinct. 

These inborn impulses are neither good nor bad in themselves. They 
have capacities for enlarging and enriching life or for degrading and sensual- 
izing it. The outcome will depend on the way these raw materials are used 
in the education of the individual. 

In any rational scheme for the development of character we must utilize 
all the factors which enter in. Our scheme of education up to the present 
time has almost wholly neglected one of the most powerful of these factors— 
namely, the group of impulses which belong to the sex endowment of the 
individual. Not only have we failed to make educational use of these forces 
but our attitude toward them has led to their perversion by the worst pos- 
sible influences. Yet we have here one of the greatest creative forces at 
work in the individual, forces which the educator must seek to understand 
and utilize. 

I. THE Proptem oF Sex Epucation 
First, During Childhood 

All normal children have a natural active interest in sex matters. This 
is the part of the inborn impulse of curiosity in general upon which the in- 
dividual builds his science, his philosophy and his religion. The child’s curi- 
osity is rendered only the more keen by attempts at evasion and not only is 
the bond of confidence which should exist between parent or teacher and 
child broken by such a policy, but the child is often driven to sources of 
information which distort his view, sensualize the atmosphere and give rise 
to unwholesome attitudes and practices. The first principle in sex education 
is that the child’s mind must be kept satisfied and at rest. His inquiries 
must be met with the truth and interpreted in wholesome terms so as to 
lay the foundation for a naturally respectful, scientific, unemotional attitude 
toward sex. 

Again, all normal children have a natural impulse toward experimenta- 
tion. The sex instinct expresses itself largely as a play instinct. This again 
is perfectly innocent but may lead to unfortunate results and needs careful 
direction. 

All children receive sex impressions and information at a very early 
age, which information and impressions inevitably influence character. We 
do not have the choice as to whether or not our children shall have such 
information. Our only choice is as to the character and source of the inter- 
pretations to which they are subjected. Our aim must be to beat the street, 
to forestall unwholesome impressions and rob them of their influence by 
giving correct enlightenment and wholesome interpretations. 

Second, During Adolescence 
With the dawn of adolescence new factors enter into the problem. Pro- 


found changes, physical, mental and emotional, gradually transform the boy 


*Of the American Social Hygiene Association. Presented at the November 
meeting of the Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Council. 
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into the man and the girl into the woman. The awakening of sex conscious- 
ness brings with it a powerful psychic sex attraction. These psychic and 
physical factors create a strong urge toward the opposite sex. In man 
instinct is no adequate guide as life must be controlled by reason and con- 
scious effort. 

This strong sex consciousness, coupled with the fact that social con- 
ventions forbid normal gratification of sex desires at a time when the faculties 
of self-control are still immature, create for youth a serious problem. In 
this they need the most intelligent and sympathetic guidance which human 
experience can give. Once sex consciousness is awakened, the youth needs 
to formulate for himself a working philosophy of life in which sex becomes 
properly adjusted. Such a philosophy must be built upon adequate knowledge 
and correct inspiring interpretation. 

In the first place, the meaning and significance of new phenomena and 
experiences must be interpreted to youth in terms of life, happiness, of ulti- 
mate satisfactions and of social responsibilities as a basis for a successful 
adjustment. The youth must be aided to understand that his bewildering 
emotions, urges and experiences are but the natural development of man- 
hood and womanhood as related to sex. He must come to appreciate the 
fact that there is within him a normal creative force which has on the one 
hand tremendously enriching contributions to make to his life, or which, on 
the other hand, may bring the most complete degradation and defeat. Such 
interpretation of the significance of sex will of itself furnish motive for 
ethical behavior. 

In the second place, the youth needs knowledge of facts pertaining to 
sex development, the elements of the physiology and psychology of sex. 

Stabilizing the emotions is another important element in adolescent edu- 
cation. We must seek to substitute a naturally simple attitude for a highly 
emotional one. Here again we must rely upon correct information and 
interpretation. 

We must help adolescent youth to set for itself a high ideal of life. 
The most hopeful characteristic of youth is the spontaneous and powerful 
under-current of idealism. This we must seek to make effective by helping 
youth to realize that love is an achievement and as such requires the same 
devoted culture that is needed for high attainment in any phase of life. 


II. Procrams or SEx EpucaTIon 


Sex education is but a phase of character education as a whole from 
which it should not be isolated. It can not be limited to any one period 
but must be a continuous process from infancy to maturity. All agencies 
related to the education of childhood and youth have their part to play in 
it—the home, the schools, college, university, church and many social agencies. 
In the educational objective and program of all these, sex education must 
be normally integrated. 

The primary responsibility rests upon the home. It is the first school 
in which sex is inevitably interpreted to the child. No other agency is so 
well fitted to build up within the child sound attitudes, standards and habits 
with respect to sex as is the successful home. 

The schools must build upon the work of the parents. They are better 
qualified in trained personnel and facilities to give the elementary scientific 
background the children need for the development of a correct respectful 
attitude toward these relationships. In dealing with the adolescent problems 
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the high school has the responsibility of supplementing the work of parents 
in interpreting to youth the role of sex in their development and in supply- 
ing guiding knowledge, especially because of the exceptional opportunity 
which the high school has for giving sex instruction in its natural connec- 
tion with broader subjects. The universities and colleges need to expand 
the teaching begun by the high schools so as to interpret the broader social 
and personal bearings of the sex factor in human life. 

The church has a big responsibility because of the character-training 
functions which it has assumed as a primary objective. Furthermore, noth- 
ing contributes more richly to a Christian ideal and standard of life than 
does a personality soundly integrated in respect to life and sex. On the 
other hand, nothing furnishes more effective control of instinctive urges 
than the compelling power of the all-inclusive Christian ideal. 

The following specific tasks may be regarded as practical for the church 
to undertake: 

1. The Education of Adults. Inasmuch as very few religious workers 
and leaders have been trained to approach these problems of sex and of 
family life openly and without embarrassment, the first task of the church 
is to re-educate forward-looking adults in point of view and understanding— 
parents, teachers, religious teachers, health agencies, the press, recreation 
leaders, and all other classes of workers with children and young people. 

2. The Theological Seminaries. These need to incorporate into their 
curricula such studies in this field as will make the coming pastors intelligent 
on these problems and prepared to furnish leadership in bringing their 
churches to function helpfully in this phase of religious education. 

3. The Religious Press. This should take an active part in presenting 
the underlying facts of social hygiene and sex education as these relate to 
religious training and thus make special effort to arouse public opinion within 
the church, to realize the need and possibilities of suitable sex education 
for parents and young people. 

4. The Local Church. The local churches have for generations stood 
as the leaders in vital movements looking to the welfare of the community 
as a whole. In recent years there has been a tendency for the church to lose 
its leadership in such movements and to allow this to pass into the hands of 
other agencies. Social hygiene and sex education offers a field in which 
the local church may place itself again in the forefront of applying religion 
to practical life. 

5. The Pastor. A pastor well equipped with the requisite knowledge 
and with tact should first exalt and explain from his pulpit the normal func- 
tions of the human family and indicate the threats made against it by the 
conditions of modern life; second, give definite instruction and accurate 
information about the constructive things a community can do to improve 
its home and marital life; third, furnish leadership both within the church 
and in the community in promoting movements for improving the environ- 
ment; fourth, help by his intelligent guidance the families of his congre- 
gation to solve their own marital problems and inspire the parents to prepare 
themselves to furnish the right sort of sex-character education to their own 
children; fifth, give stimulus and leadership in training instructors and in 
organizing sex social instruction in his own church school; and, sixth, estab- 
lish such relations with his individual young people that he may give them 
personal aid in solving their own sex problems as they arise. 
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6. The Church Schools. So far as the local church is concerned the 
church school promises to be the most effective arm which it can use in 
social hygiene and sex education both for adults and for youth. In these 
schools definite classes can be organized for long periods of time if necessary 
to carry into effect the type of education desired. The church schools are 
not at present fitted to do this work. Nevertheless, they present possibilities 
which in the hands of a convinced and effective pastor can be used with 
the greatest promise of results in the life of the community. For this work 
the primary needs are: (a) an intelligent conviction within the church as 
to the need and value of this work; (b) leaders prepared to guide the study 
groups or classes; and (c) suitable courses of study. 

For the aid of the churches the American Social Hygiene Association 
is planning courses for use in the Sunday schools, some of which are in 
preparation, such as the following: 

(a) A training class of adults who are willing to prepare themselves 
to teach the elements of social hygiene to other adults or to young people of 
high school age. This class might well include the pastor and a small 
number of the most far-sighted and otherwise suitable men and women 
in the congregation. (A course is now in preparation for this purpose 
comprising three series of lessons: (1) Sex in Relation to Character; (2) 
Preparation of Adults for Sex Education of Youth; (3) Some Simple 
Projects in Sex Education of Children and Youth). 

(b) Aclass for parents of children up to 10 or 12 years of age study- 
ing the principles and practice of home education of young children and 
the application of these principles and methods to those phases of sex which 
bear on early life and character. (Now ready for publication.) 

(c) A similar class for parents of older children. (Now ready for 
publication. ) 

(d) A class for young men of marriageable age in which will be 
discussed frankly and intimately such problems as will enable the young 
man to organize his sex ideals and practices soundly. This includes such 
topics as the single standard, continence, faithfulness, courtship, engage- 
ment, marriage, the sex and other adjustments which make or mar marital 
life, preparation for parenthood, and the character training of children. 

(e) A corresponding course for young women of marriageable age 
dealing with similar subject matter and adjusted to the needs of young women. 
This should if possible be under the leadership of an intelligent, tactful 
young matron who is making a success of her own life. 

(f) A class for adults in the study of those conditions in the commu- 
nity which strongly affect the sex life of young people for good or ill (as: 
the state of community opinion and standards of sex conduct; the quality 
and quantity of facilities for recreation and amusement, the control of these, 
and the bearing of all this upon wholesome life among the youth; law and 
law enforcement relative to prostitution and sex delinquency; the character 
and the control of venereal diseases ; measures of social protection to prevent 
the sex exploitation of the immature or the subnormal; and the economic 
and industrial conditions in the community which work against right solu- 
tions of the sex problems of youth.) 

(g) Aclass for older boys of high school age. (Such a class would 
deal with the immediate problems of the boys in their efforts to prepare 
themselves, not merely for life at large, but for manhood of the finest type 
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and for love and marriage when these come. Under suitable leaders such 
classes in the Sunday school could meet certain problems of middle and 
later adolescence more effectively than is now done in any other institution. 
High schools are beginning to do something for these young people by way 
of special emphasis in biology, physical education, hygiene and the like. 
The church school, if it can fit itself to handle the basic facts in a convincing 
way, can add to what is done in the ordinary high school a social spirit and 
a human interpretation of facts which otherwise the young people are not 
likely to get. After this is done the church school can properly add the 
sanctions of religion as no other agency can.) 

(h) A similar course for older girls of high school age—Again the 
leadership must be well chosen and in every way suitable, and the course 
organized to meet the every-day needs of the girl in her own home in her 
social and recreational life, as she prepares herself in thought and conduct 
for her later opportunities as wife and mother. 





RACE ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


A TENTATIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE COMMISSION ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
AND DELIVERED BEFORE THE COMMISSION 


HENRY M. BUSCH* 


The Committee on Race Attitudes of Children has not proceeded far 
enough in its studies to render a full report. It will therefore be necessary 
to bear in mind that this report is tentative and is based on incomplete 
returns to our questionnaire. The questionnaire was designed for the pur- 
pose of attempting to discover the actual attitudes of children toward people 
of other races. At only one point did we attempt to discover fact, namely, 
in Part Two, where we sought to discover the racial character of the neigh- 
borhood in which the person answering the questions lived, the extent to 
which he fraternized with the people of other races and the home attitudes 
toward the people of other races. 

Part I consisted of the statement of 15 situations in which contacts 
with Italians, Jews, Negroes and Japanese took place. Such contacts in- 
cluded business dealings, club membership, dancing, swimming, camping, 
elections and subletting apartments. Opportunity was given for agreement, 
disagreement or neutrality as regarded the action taken by the people con- 
cerned in the original situations. It might be of interest to know that all 
the situations were taken from life and all were of recent occurrence. In 
Part III we listed 50 questions embodying attitudes commonly held by white 
Americans regarding Jews, Italians, Negroes, Japanese, Poles, Armenians, 
Mexicans and Greeks. There was no attempt to discover fact but merely 
to discover actual opinions of children whether based on fact or not. It 
was the feeling of this committee that no intelligent program for better 
race relationships could be inaugurated until we were in possession of data 
regarding what children of specific localities thought about people of other 
races, what contacts they had with such people and what the home attitudes 


* Mr. Busch is an instructor in The Union Theological Seminary, New York 
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were. The majority of the members of this committee believe that racial 
prejudice is socially conditioned ; that there is no such thing as innate racial 
prejudice, but that it comes about in children through the absorption of 
attitudes expressed by the community, especially by parents and adults close 
to the child. In many cases the attitude is transmitted by adults to one 
child and through him passed on to other children. There are those, how- 
ever, on our committee who believe that racial prejudice is instinctive, being 
caused by the perception of difference. It is probable that the psychologist 
and sociologist would support the group who believe in the social condition- 
ing theory. There seems to be no conclusive evidence supporting the theory 
of instinctive prejudice. Analysis of the “total situation” wherever carried 
out seems ultimately to reveal a specific social situation out of which an 
attitude develops. Nevertheless, we recognize the minority opinion and we 
must also state the fact that Mr. Lasker’s questionnaire which was used 
only among adults revealed a rather widespread notion that racial prejudice 
is innate. Some of Mr. Lasker’s correspondents cited instances which were 
intended to prove this point. 

At this juncture I want to mention the work which Mr. Lasker’s com- 
mittee is carrying on and to acknowledge our indebtedness to them. The 
Committee on Race Attitudes of Children of The Inquiry Concerning the 
Christian Way of Life is covering somewhat the same ground as this com- 
mittee. Mr. Lasker and Mr. Busch are members of both committees. It 
has been the policy of these committees to make their findings mutually 
available and to attempt to avoid duplication of effort. Mr. Lasker’s com- 
mittee has circulated a questionnaire among adults who are in contact with 
children with a view to determining the situations in which race attitudes are 
manifested. About 800 copies of the questionnaire were circulated and 
although only 40 replies were obtained many valuable data were secured. 
On the basis of the findings of the Inquiry’s committee a case book was 
compiled. The cases cover practically every type of positive and negative 
race attitude from earliest childhood to adulthood. Both questionnaire and 
case book present many significant questions to the adult attempting to face 
the question. Important among these is the question of how far an adult 
should go in sacrificing certain cultural values in his attempt to preserve 
a democratic attitude on the race question; will he, for example, risk the 
lowering of his children’s standard of speech and manners by having them 
play with youngsters from less cultured homes, feeling that the develop- 
ment of attitudes of justice and tolerance for other peoples compensates 
for any cultural sacrifices that might be entailed? In addition to the ques- 
tionnaire and the case book the Inquiry’s committee has submitted a tenta- 
tive report with recommendations for procedure in meeting the need for 
education for better race relationships. Again it must be stated that the 
Federal Council’s Committee is heavily indebted to the Inquiry’s Committee. 
The majority of our recommendations are in harmony with those of the 
Inquiry’s committee. 

I should like to state at this point that we have not as yet sufficiently 
analyzed the 600 returns to our questionnaire to be able to attach great sig- 
nificance to the findings. In general, however, our results seem to indicate 
a reflection of adult attitudes by children. In districts where adult race 
antagonisms are strong thé same appears to be true of children. Where 
adults show no prejudice the replies of the children seem to indicate lack 
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of prejudice. We were inclined to believe that racial antagonisms would 
be strongest where there were the largest groups of foreign born or negroes. 
While replies from the South appear to indicate hostility toward the negro 
and those of the Pacific Coast hostility toward the Japanese, we were sur- 
prised to note that antagonism toward the people of other races appears most 
marked in replies from sections of the Middle West. Sections not imme- 
diately facing the problem of adjusting to actual groups of negroes or for- 
eign born appear more hostile to these people than many other sections 
where there are large groups of negroes or foreign born. A hasty examina- 
tion of the results seems to indicate that the most liberal sections of the 
country as regards the race issue are the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. Replies from New York and Chicago show almost a complete 
absence of racial prejudice. Whether replies to questions indicate real atti- 
tudes that would be displayed in action is a real question. Possibly metro- 
politan children are more sophisticated and conceal prejudices more success- 
fully in their replies while actually holding them as emotional attitudes. 
However, in the absence of tests of a more objective nature we are assum- 
ing that the answers to our questions reflect real attitudes. 

Our tentative program of education for better race relations divides 
itself into a negative and a positive aspect. On the negative side: We believe 
any program seeking to bring about harmonious adjustment between differ- 
ent racial groups must attempt to counteract influences making for misunder- 
standing, suspicion and dislike. It must seek to counter false propaganda 
and misinformation with such facts as will tend to destroy prejudice and 
build respect. It must scrutinize history and other text books used in the 
schools and attempt the elimination of material which seeks to heighten 
nationalism, chauvinism and the sense of racial superiority. Such a pro- 
gram will seek to avoid the bad emotional conditioning of young children 
which takes place through epithets, ridicule, belittling stories, slurs, unfair 
treatment and in a thousand other subtle ways. It will be necessary to 
acquaint parents with the idea of emotional conditioning and to interpret 
to them the effect of their own attitudes, speech and gestures in fixing in the 
lives of chiidren attitudes which are now being developed without conscious 
intent. Such information may not always have the effect of safeguarding 
the young against the unconscious absorption of adult attitudes, but at least 
parents should be informed of what they are doing to the emotional lives 
of children, and squarely faced with the responsibilities involved. 

The positive approach may be divided into two parts: In the first place 
any problem of race will present all of the factors present in any other 
educational situation and the widely accepted technique of utilizing such a 
problem to develop a general educational approach may be followed. This 
technique consists of (1) A frank facing of the situation to discover where 
the issues lie, where points of disagreement exist and what factors are in- 
volved which will need analysis and enlightenment; (2) Gathering of data 
needed in clearing up difficulties and settling disputes or questions; (3) In 
the light of information secured choosing of possible solutions and examina- 
tion of these from the standpoint of their possible consequences, ethical and 
otherwise; (4) Selection of the most acceptable solution and elaboration of 
its consequences or plans for its overt trial; (5) Testing in action. 

While we recognize that the above procedure is to be commended in 
that it promises not only a solution of problems of race but develops the sci- 
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entific attitude of facing all types of problems, thus giving the individual 
a tool with which to work, it is also recognized that in certain situations 
many of the data needed for solving some of the problems involved in the 
race issue will not be readily accessible. Many of the problems raised can 
be settled only on the basis of facts to be found in the fields of anthropol- 
ogy, biology, psychology, sociology and history, etc. While it would be ideal 
to have people delve into these subjects in search of needed information, 
it is to be feared that most laymen would not know where to turn for infor- 
mation, nor would they take the time to do so, even though the necessary 
books were available. Public discussion in America, unfortunately, has not 
been characterized by ardent and scholarly search for facts on which to 
base opinions. In view of these facts it is felt that a need exists for brief, 
popular but thoroughly scientific courses for adults and older young people 
dealing with problems of race. These courses should indicate in graphic 
form the major issues involved, present in simple terms whatever incontro- 
vertible evidence science has to give, and set forth clearly points upon which 
evidence and well-founded opinion differ. Reputable authorities should be 
concisely cited and the treatment of each important issue should be supported 
by a short bibliography so that those who wish to do systematic reading 
may know where to turn for source material. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing might be dealt with: What is race? Are there any “Pure Races?” 
What is culture? What is intelligence? What correlation has been found 
between race and intelligence? What correlation has been found between 
race and culture? Between intelligence and culture? What is known about 
the results of marriage between people of different races? What is the 
truth about heredity? Are there psychological race differences? How do 
race differences come about? Can human nature be changed? etc. 

Special pamphlets, texts or discussion outlines might be developed deal- 
ing with specific problems as, for example, the Negro in America, the Ital- 
ian, Jew or Japanese in America. Here, too, opinion should be separated 
from fact, well-founded differences should be set forth with the evidence, 
actual data should be given with sources clearly indicated, and usable bibliog- 
raphies developed. 

Stories, plays, pageants and activity material for group use should be 
developed of such a nature that the admirable, unique, interesting or enter- 
taining aspects of the life and culture of the foreign born or Negroes will 
appeal to white American children. Despite differences in culture there are 
many qualities such as courage, honesty, sacrifice and loyalty which are 
more or less commonly held as admirable. These can be utilized (in story 
material, folklore or historical tale) to break down prejudice. 

Carefully arranged contacts between children of various racial group- 
ings may be found useful, especially where all are engaged in work upon 
a common project. Such activities as city-wide or district councils of set- 
tlement clubs, Sunday schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s and Scouts for 
carrying on conferences, athletic tournaments, pageants and exhibitions, fur- 
nish invaluable opportunities for furthering acquaintanceship and mutual 
respect. But only such contacts as can be safeguarded against condescen- 
sion and patronage will prove useful in bringing about wholesome race 
attitudes. 

The adults responsible for bringing about inter-racial contact should 
recognize that there are objective characteristics associated with certain of 
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the foreign born or the Negroes which annoy or are unpleasant to the white 
American. To ignore these factors is only to heighten the misunderstand- 
ing which may already exist and to accentuate feelings of white superiority. 
Children should be helped to understand how racial characteristics and in 
fact all culture and cultural ideas develop, and to respect differences even 
where their first reactions are unfavorable. Such unfavorable reactions are 
likely to be called forth in connection with the gestures and speech, clothes, 
food and manners of a different race group. Disgust is likely to be elicited 
by failure to adhere to the accepted American standard of cleanliness. The 
most difficult task of the adult in attempting to get young people to take a 
less hostilely critical view is likely to be just here. For this reason it is 
well to arrange inter-racial contacts so carefully that the first few experi- 
ences shall prove satisfactory and shall result in a diminution of feelings 
of antagonism. Then unpleasant features may later be faced without pro- 
nounced emotional reactions. In any case a really objective attitude based 
on an understanding of the nature of culture, is a necessary part of the 
equipment of any person who is to be thrown into contact with people of 
other races. 

To recapitulate: This tentative program of education for better race 
relations includes a negative aspect of counteracting unwholesome influ- 
ences, of protecting youth against emotional conditioning leading to racial 
antagonism ; it also stresses education of adults as to how emotional condi- 
tioning takes place and its significance; it utilizes the educational approach 
usually identified with “the project method.” It suggests the development 
of brief scientific tests on the general problems of race; it proposes a series 
of brief texts and discussion outlines on specific aspects of the race prob- 
lem; it would utilize stories, folk-lore, drama, pageantry, games and handi- 
crafts of other racial groups; it would provide carefully arranged contacts 
between children of different groups in work upon a common task; finally 
it would attempt to develop somewhat the sense of cultural values which the 
anthropologist and culture historian possesses. 








PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DIFFERENCES IN 
RELATION TO MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
KENNETH L. HEATON* 


A young man recently tried to organize a club of boys from the inter- 
mediate department of the church school. He was in despair after the first 
meeting and remarked it was no use, he could not even get the boys inter- 
ested. A study of the membership of the group revealed the cause of the 
trouble. Of the fifteen boys, three had just been promoted into the depart- 
ment and were in age, experience and physique much younger than the 
others. Four were from the best type of homes in the city. The others 
were from poor homes, fatherless homes, and homes which lacked in oppor- 
tunities for moral and intellectual growth. The result was bedlam. The 
three groups were so distinctly different that they scarcely spoke the same 
language. 

We talk and think much about the significance of physical and mental 
growth in relation to education. Perhaps more educational research is con- 
cerned with the subject of individual differences than with any other phase 
of the educational problem. Graded lessons, departmental organization and 
the use of tests and rating scales in the church school are only a few indi- 
cations that religious educators also are trying to adapt their instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the individual child. 


Mental Differences 


The aim of religious education is to organize the thought and life of 
the child about the Christian life-purpose, or, we may say, to help him per- 
fect his life in fellowship with God and in living with others according to 
God’s will. It follows, that at any particular time the educability of the 
child in religion is limited by his capacity for organization of thought about 
any religious idea or ideal and his ability to direct his life in accord with 
them. A certain worker with boys heard a talk by an evangelist who used 
sleight-of-hand tricks to illustrate the spiritual truths he wished to present. 
This boys’ work director said he immediately became enthusiastic over the 
possibility of using such talks for boys. It was certain they would be inter- 
ested in the illustration, and it never entered his mind that they might not 
see the significance of the illustrations in relation to moral or spiritual truth. 
It was the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test that convinced him of the weak- 
ness of his talks. A set of five questions asked twelve-year-old children in 
this test is: “In what way are a snake, cow, sparrow alike? Book, teacher, 
newspaper? Wool, cotton, leather? Knife-blade, penny, piece of wire? 
Rose, potato, tree?” The average twelve-year-old child is able to answer 
only three of the five questions correctly. It is an impossible task for most 
younger children. How could a boy who did not know how a snake, cow 
and sparrow are alike, be able to tell how the breaking of a chain by which 
the speaker’s hands are fastened is like the great spiritual truth that God is 
able to free from evil habits those whose “minds are staid on Him?” This 
is but one illustration of the many influences of the intelligence factor upon 





*Mr. Heaton is Director of Religious Education at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and Community House, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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the religious educability of the child. Intelligence is the ability to organize 
and develop new thoughts; to adjust oneself to new situations and experi- 
ences ; to assimilate new information and new ideals and apply them to life; 
to retain and profit from new and valuable associations. Religious educa- 
tion employs all these abilities. 

It is evident that the truest and finest religious experience is the result 
of steady growth and development. What is desired is that the child’s relig- 
ion shall become a personal experience and that his life shall be motivated 
by a genuine interest and purpose. Such an experience and organization of 
life cannot be forced. We must not go faster than the child can respond, 
but must give him all the freedom he can use towards the finest inner 
development of his moral and religious impulses. The effort to force relig- 
ious views on a child faster than his power of comprehension permits their 
assimilation may result in a feeling of contempt for the whole of religion, in 
a flippant or irreverent attitude, or in permanent skepticism and doubt. 

Religious education would still be a comparatively simple matter if all 
were “average children,” but with each new experiment which adds to our 
understanding of human personality, we are reminded again that we are not 
the same. There are those definitely below the level of uormal mentality, 
who constitute the problem of the feebleminded. The task of educating 
them is not essentially different from that of educating any child, either in 
religion or other subjects. Yet the boy age fifteen who has the same men- 
tality as another boy age ten differs from him in that he has lived five 
years longer and possibly under much less wholesome atmosphere. The 
ideals, habits and attitudes toward life in general which have developed 
during the extra five years can not be ignored. 

Besides the feebleminded, there are children of the same age with a 
wide divergence in mental ability. Evidently chronological age is not the 
most significant factor in determining the religious and moral needs of the 
child. There often is a large degree of variation for those in the same 
school grade. This lack of absolute correlation between mental age and 
pedagogical age would indicate that there are factors in the ability to learn 
other than those measured by intelligence tests. There is the matter of 
educational atmosphere, for example, in the church school. If instruction 
is of value at all, we could hardly expect the intelligent boy who had attended 
Sunday school for a month to be as far advanced in knowledge of God and 
in ideals and habits of right conduct as would a less intelligent lad who had 
attended all his life. 

Sickness, indifference and other factors which prevent regular church 
school attendance have their influence upon the educational needs of the 
child. If instruction in the home, family worship, the ideals of parents 
and associates influence the lives of young people, then these factors are 
important in determining the stage of religious and moral growth. Also, if 
one teacher is better able than another to impart religious truth to his class, 
then it is important that we know whether there is a void in the child’s 
field of knowledge which might be due to the experience of studying under 
a less capable teacher. This is especially true when graded lessons are 
used. We dare not assume that each member of a class has shared equally 
in biblical knowledge, ethical principles, and spiritual inspiration as devel- 
oped from the preceding lessons of the series. 
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Differences of temperament to a certain extent determine moral prob- 
lems of the individual. There are differences in imagery type which deter- 
mine whether a child learns best through auditory, visual or motor centers. 
There are pictures in the memories of many children which add to or detract 
from the meaning of certain words and phrases associated with religious 
thought. There are Jewish boys for whom the word “Christian” stands 
for all that is cruel, intolerant, unchristlike, because they have learned of 
Christians as the persecutors of Jews during the Middle Ages and in Rus- 
sia today. There are those for whom to think of God as Father would not 
be at all to think of him as devoted and loving. Thus we may say that in 
the field of religious education the needs of the child are determined by his 
capacity for mental organization, and by his apperceptive background in 
the form of experience and interests, which may be used in the formation 
of a more complete life. 


Physical Differences 


It is well-known that one boy “grows up” much sooner than another, 
and that girls reach maturity two or three years earlier than boys. Whether 
or not this variation in physiological growth is significant in relation to 
mental growth and the learning process is debatable. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, that mentality does correlate with physical size, motor abil- 
ity, and the general level of health and vigor. It is still harder to say just 
what direct effect physical condition has on the problem of religious edu- 
cation. If fatigue and sickness influence emotional control, intensity of 
purpose, and the general outlook on life of normal individuals, it is to be 
expected that a permanent subnormal strength and vitality would not be 
conducive to the finest growth in moral and religious purpose. The very 
fact that those who are subnormal mentally and morally are also below the 
average in physical growth and vigor tends to localize or concentrate the 
direct physical and mental impediments to normal growth and learning in 
the same group of individuals. 


Interest Differences 


Physical and mental factors also influence religious education indirectly 
through interest differences. It is evident that a child could have no inter- 
est in any instruction or the activities of any group which made demands 
upon his intellect which were above his level of mental potentiality. It is 
also clear that no child could have a great deal of enthusiasm for any type 
of physical activity from which he was not able to secure at least a minimum 
of satisfaction. The normal child’s interests are predominantly physical, 
just as his greatest need during childhood is for bodily growth. Only 
gradually are his interests shifted from the physical and mental, to the more 
purely mental activities. For this reason it has increasingly been found 
profitable to give religious and moral instruction through play activities 
and personal contacts rather than through classes of purely formal instruc- 
tion. This has been suggested partly because of a realization that formal 
instruction in public schools does not meet moral problems,—there is sur- 
prising lack of evidence that ethical instruction determines conduct outside 
of school. All things are learned through mental or physical activity, and 
the younger the child, the more it must be through the physical. As the 
child grows older his morality and religion become more matters of self- 
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direction and abstract ideals, though still largely based on habits acquired. 

There is, then, a growing belief in the possibilities of religious edu- 
cation through play and other leisure time activities. Many churches, schools 
and communities have introduced recreation features, principally for the 
character values received from them. These values are found in part in the 
activities themselves, but more largely in the personal influence of the direc- 
tor and the particularly close friendships that are formed with young peo- 
ple through his work. It has often been noticed, however, that the major- 
ity of workers with young people seem to make such helpful contacts with 
only one or a few types of individuals. If the program is one of physical 
education and athletics, they draw the community athletes; if their predomi- 
nant interest is musical, they are likely to be quite popular with musicians, 
while few others may really get to know them. Thus, the breadth of one’s 
influence is dependent upon the variety of his contacts. If one relies on 
the power of personality in association with the daily life of a boy or girl 
to lead him to a full moral and religious life, is it not necessary that he 
understand the physical and mental characteristics of the child before he 
can cultivate the types of association through which personality can best 
be expressed? 

It has long been realized by sociologists that the religious life of boys 

tends to be somewhat different from that of girls. “Man is made for the 
discharge of energy at a higher rate for a short time, he is the katabolic 
element, while woman stores up energy for her children and represents 
the anabolic element of the race,” is the formula as ordinarily expressed. 
These sex differences are very real. Discussing games and athletics in 
relation to pedagogy and religion, Luther Gulick says that the church has 
not succeeded in attracting boys, because they have not seen that religion 
satisfied a real need in their lives. Formerly religion was considered as a 
state of being rather than a progression, as anabolic rather than katabolic, 
as entirely subjective—almost selfishly so. For the boy, says Dr. Gulick, 
“the religious life must be energetic and enthusiastic, and executive; he 
must do things, he must do hard things, he must do heroic things. 
The church has not put emphasis upon those qualities that represent the 
best and noblest side of young men. . . . The qualities demanded by 
her are chiefly anabolic and subjective. These are feminine, not masculine 
in composition.” 

The world and its needs may be the same, and God’s broad personality 
may remain constant, but man’s response to both is determined by his capaci- 
ties, needs and interests., Thus an understanding of mental and physical 
differences is exceedingly necessary to any study of religious and moral 
growth. 





THE FOUR CORNER STONES* 
MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE + 


Those who read the Objects of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as set forth in its by-laws will find these words: “to promote child 
welfare in home, school, church and community,” and further, “to develop 
between educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
education.” 

Thirty years ago the first cornerstone of our organization, the Home, 
was laid by Alice McLellan Birney,—all honor to her memory. Better homes, 
better parents,—these she saw as the great need of childhood, and for them 
she labored unceasingly. But child life is spent not only in the home, and as 
children became increasingly the objects of study, it was evident that better 
schools and better teachers were almost equally essential and that the two 
forces, parent and teacher, must unite to perform their task. It has been said 
that a great wave of parent-teacher organization has swept over the land, 
but the simile is not an apt one, for it bears with it the suggestion of advance 
and recession, whereas the co-operation of home and school has become a 
permanent factor in education. So was laid the second cornerstone, the 
School, and upon it has been imposed the heaviest weight of our Palace of 
Childhood. 

Then parents and teachers together studied their common problems and 
their individual responsibilities—the behavioristic child, the restless adolescent, 
the broken children, the juvenile courts, and the conviction was forced upon 
them that either alone, or parents and teachers together, could not control 
the tide of young life sweeping so rapidly along because they could not keep 
it in the channel made by the walls of home or school. The importance of 
the community was recognized in the training of our boys and girls, its civic 
influence, its moral powers in setting the standards of the coming citizens, 
and a third cornerstone, the Community, swung into place. On these have 
we been in great danger of resting, providing support for a triangular child, 
oblivious of the fact that he is by nature four-square, and thus creating for 
ourselves a problem harder to solve successfully than that of fitting a square 
peg into a round hole. 

Two thousand years ago the blue-print of our foundations was given us 
with a definiteness which has left to us nothing to add and nothing to take 
away ; in spite of all our modern research and technique, our psychoanalysis 
and our statistics: “And the child increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Thus our fourth cornerstone, the Church, appears. 

Three years ago some possible duties of this great organization were 
outlined, among which was set down the desirability of carrying back to the 
home the things of the home; and yet all over the land today we hear of 
heated discussions as to how the schools should provide for the teaching of 
religion, and many earnest people are laboring to secure week-day religious 
instruction either as a part of the school curriculum or as a subject for which 
extra-curricular provision should be made during school hours. 


*Address delivered at the Convention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Atlanta, Ga., May 6, 1926. 
+Mrs. Reeve is President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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What, then, is the home doing? 

Why is the church unable to exercise its full privileges? 

With what excuse do they thrust upon others the responsibility which is 
so clearly their own, or steal—there is no milder word—from the school the 
hours it can ill spare, for the giving of instruction for which two days and five 
afternoons weekly remain open for their use and choice? 

We hear the answer: “But children will not go to Sunday school.” Why 
not? Let us be honest in our reply: Because Sunday school is not made 
worth while. Children see and respect fitness, justice. They know that the 
secular school is (more or less) standardized; that the teachers have been 
trained (in greater or less degree) for their business ; that recognition is there 
given for results achieved and that without certain effort on their part there 
is an inevitable day of reckoning. Secular instruction is made respectable in 
the sense that it commands respect. Can we say as much of religious educa- 
tion, taking it “by and large”? There are certain churches which ground 
their youth in their faith and ground them thoroughly, charging every phase 
of life with some spiritual significance. There are some churches which in 
certain localities have trained teachers, a graded course of study and a system 
which compares favorably with the graded secular school. These church 
schools, be it said in passing, are also fully equipped with scholars. 

But, to our disgrace we must admit, throughout the length and breadth 
of our enlightened nation the tale is widely different. Fifty percent of the 
children of America have no church affiliations. Why not? Children absorb 
secular instruction chiefly for two reasons: because it is compulsory, or be- 
cause it is made so interesting that they enjoy and, therefore, want it. Except 
in the cases mentioned above, religious education is neither. The average 
Sunday school is taught far too often by those who volunteer to “do church 
work,” and who, being too young or too old for positions of responsibility ( !) 
are given a class to teach. No examination is passed to prove fitness for 
teaching in our Sunday schools—no test of ability is required; and while 
bodies and brains, the perishable part of our children, are safeguarded by 
physical and mental hygienists—trained, certified, diplomaed, licensed to teach 
and to practice, their immortal souls are given over to any amateurs who, 
sometimes with true zeal and intelligence and sometimes with only a con- 
scientious desire to fulfill what they feel to be an obligation, undertake to 
impress their personal interpretation of sect and creed upon the plastic mate- 
rial offered them. 

Please understand that this is not an attack upon the many consecrated 
men and women who are taking their service seriously and who have fitted 
themselves for it; to them all honor is due and paid. But they are the excep- 
tions ; they sometimes happen, but they are not the result of the system. 

A continual wail is going up over the standards of today, against the 
irresponsibility of our young people, their lack of interest in the church. 
But the responsibility is ours, though we make no concerted effort to recog- 
nize and shoulder it, for we are the church, just as we are the nation. Gov- 
ernors and capitols and law makers cannot make America, nor can edifices 
and preachers constitute religion. 

There are three great definitions of religion which stand out among 
many. One comes down to us hoary with the mists of three thousand years: 
“For what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” A thousand years later a great teacher 
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said: “Pure religion and undefiled before God the Father is this: to visit the 
widows and orphans in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” In our own day we are told: “Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man.” 

Can these things be taught in one hour once a week? Are they not 
rather habits of life, to be made as nearly as possible automatic in the earliest 
years and retained as a rock foundation, one which the gusts of doubt and 
the storms of controversy may sweep and it may yet abide? 

Three tasks lie before us if we are to rest upon our four foundations 
squarely. 

The home must assume its function as the first school of religion, as the 
demonstration center for the greatest of all sciences,—the knowledge of 
God,—of good, in whatever form that home may recognize and express it. The 
great Catholic teacher, Ignatius Loyola, it was, who said: “Give me a child 
until he is seven years old and I care not who has him afterwards: his faith 
will be assured.” His church has profited by his wisdom. Shall we close our 
ears to the truth he uttered? 

Our next task is to see to it that the community expression of the 
religion of the home, which we call the church, is not merely an outlet for 
adult religious observance, but is a dynamic force in education, as are the 
secular schools. If it is not performing this duty, then are we not to blame 
exactly as we are culpable when we sit down tamely and endure school condi- 
tions which are cheating our children of their rights? 

The third obligation resting upon our organization, which has set forth 
its objects in the terms quoted a few moments ago, is to see that the religious 
instruction is so keenly interesting and inspiring that the children cannot be 
kept away from it. 

The average Sunday school session consists of music, an address by the 
superintendent, possibly some other exercises, and from twenty to thirty 
minutes of instruction requiring from the pupil the memorizing of some Bible 
verses or the printed answers to printed questions, followed by a brief talk 
from the teacher. After this,—again I am speaking in averages—the children 
are dismissed to go home, to wander the streets, or to go into church for an 
hour and a half of repression. If we sent kindergarten or even third grade 
boys and girls to a college lecture we should not be surprised at the results, 
and yet we wonder at the lack of interest our children display in “going to 
church.” 

In a recent visit to Georgia I saw in operation a system which may be 
widespread : if so, I would it were universal and that we might help to make 
it so. 

On a beautiful Easter morning a great church building was crowded 
with men and women, while into the Sunday school building adjoining trooped 
boys and girls of all ages and sizes for a service all their own,—hymns, 
prayers, sermon, all adapted to their comprehension, all planned to teach and 
to inspire them, and from which they poured out, happy and gay, to join 
parents and friends when the great church, too, flung wide its doors. 

Is this too good to be true? 

What does it require of us? The interest of the community: a suitable 
building: a trained leader, systematic, wise, human, young in spirit, normal 
in outlook: money enough to support spiritual training at least as adequately 
as we maintain secular education. The system which is being quite generally 
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proposed in default of such legitimate activity on the part of home, school 
and community is arousing—I believe justly—strong protest from educators 
all over the country. In many localities children are being removed from 
school once a week during school hours in order to go to the various churches 
designed by their parents for an hour of religious instruction. Invariably 
a residium of non-affiliated children is left in the school for the teacher to 
amuse or occupy as she may devise. No regular lessons can be taught, as 
only a fraction of the class remains: no credit can be gained by those who 
have gone out because the religious instructors are not accredited nor is the 
work standardized with that of the school. The children are distracted by the 
prospect of the excursion and the atmosphere of the school is more or less 
abnormal throughout the day, according to the testimony of teachers. In 
some centers this outside instruction is administered on the installment plan, 
and throughout the day, beginning early in the morning, groups of children 
are sent out each hour. Surely this is neither sensible nor reasonable. The 
churches complain that parents will not send the children to Sunday school, 
or to week-day religious instruction after school hours: that only through 
the established discipline of the public educational system can they be assured 
of their pupils! 

Here then we see a great need, for home and church co-operation, for 
the extension of parent-teacher associations in churches, for the establish- 
ment in connection with every religious organization of a training school for 
teachers, and for the conduct in every community of a week-day or Sunday 
school of spiritual education, on modern pedagogic lines, for those children 
who have no sectarian affiliations, whose parents may object to sectarian teach- 
ing and who would yet welcome or at least tolerate such a type of instruction, 
which must be given by men and women of broad vision and wide tolerance 
on the lines defined by the three great teachers I have quoted. 

What other organization is so well fitted to take these steps as is the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers? We are non-sectarian,—that is 
to say we set no limit of creed in our membership, which is all-embracing, 
Protestant and Catholic, Christian Scientist and Theosophist, Jew and Ethical 
Culturist. We receive freely in our state branches associations in public, 
private and parochial schools, in churches of every denomination,—for with 
us non-sectarian does not mean that the individual association may not be 
sectarian in the closest sense of the word. It means that as a national organ- 
ization and, therefore, as state branches, we bar no sect from our ranks, 
that the parent-teacher association from the parochial school and from the 
ethical culture school, the study circle in the Jewish synagogue, and the 
mothers’ club in the Baptist or Methodist church are equally in our member- 
ship today and that all are equally welcome. 

Together then we may work for and may hope to bring about that fourth 
essential in the development of our children—spiritual education: together we 
may learn the great lesson—that the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life, 
and as we partake of that spirit, so shall we have life more abundantly made 
real, vivid —demonstrated as something “closer to us than breathing; nearer 
than hands or feet.” 





RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
HERBERT W. BLASHFIELD* 


When Henry Fairfield Osborn writes in a recent number of “Christian 
Work,” that religion should be put back into the public school, he expresses 
the mind of many thinking people in this country. When the Protestants 
of seventy-five and one hundred years ago expelled religion from our public 
schools it was not religion that they were after but sectarianism. But it hap- 
pened that the numerous forms and creeds of the day so took the place of real 
religion that when the first was no longer tolerated in the schools, the second 
naturally went also, and no one was aware of what happened until very 
recently. There seems to be a slight rift in the clouds of religious dogmas 
today and a few rays of light, of religious light, are beginning to make them- 
selves felt. 

In conferences where the subject of week-day religious education is being 
discussed, it is common to have those present ask why religion cannot be taught 
in the public school since education is the duty of the state and religion is 
necessary to the state’s moral welfare. To those with a theologically-centered 
consciousness these questions seem almost sacrilegious, and the answer cer- 
tainly unattainable. Perhaps they are right, yet why should we not ask 
questions and work for what seems to be right and perhaps possible. 

The public school is a very good place in which to have religion. No 
one doubts that religion is natural to human life, that it is a part of total 
experience and is constantly affecting all our thinking and actions. To place 
it off in one corner of the educational experience of the child and on a day 
when the practical experiences of every day life are seldom discussed, has been 
a disaster for the cause of religion in the welfare of society. If religion were 
a part of school room work, it would come into its natural relationship with 
the rest of the experience of the child.. The public school is working on a 
splendid system of moral education which to many seems to be far ahead of 
much of the teaching going on in many of our Sunday schools. Most public 
school teachers are somewhat religious. Since they are a select group and 
have training for their work, it would not require much more training to 
make them more able to teach religion than is the average untrained Sunday 
school teacher. 

The critics of our present attempts at teaching religion ask some very 
searching questions concerning what religious help we may expect of the 
church in the future. They claim that the church’s colleges have not always 
proved as wholesome as some of the supposedly non-religious schools. It is 
said that the church’s system of religious education carried on in the Sunday 
school has been a very poor makeshift for what is needed in religious educa- 
tion, although it has undoubtedly had a tremendous effect for good. It is 
quite true that many of the present attempts to hold week-day religious 
schools upon public school time are little better than what has been going 
on in the Sunday schools. In the face of all this, the state realizes her grow- 
ing need of religion as a foundation and protection for democracy. What is 
the state to do in the matter? The church has taken religion out of the 
schools of the state and quite likely it will make a hard fight to keep it out. 


*Mr. Blashfield is Director of Leadership Training, New Jersey Council of 
Religious Education. 
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We have a problem here that demands the closest attention by all those who 
have a desire to maintain religion for human welfare. 

A common question is always, “How could religion be taught that would 
be acceptable to all denominations and faiths?” Such a question most always 
comes from those who cannot fathom the difference between religion and 
religious framework and trimmings. The Baptist father claims emphatically 
that he does not want his sons to be taught by a Methodist. The Funda- 
mentalist immediately sees his daughter turned from traditional pathways 
and headed for perdition. The Catholic mother sees centuries of special 
teachings and values neglected and forsaken. The most difficult task we 
have is to get rid of these religious prejudices and this is made more difficult 
because we are unwilling to think concerning religion as we do on other 
important affairs of life. It is only an occasional person who is willing to 
cast aside his pet notions and strive for religious education which will bring 
forth brotherhood among all people and habits of right action in all relation- 
ships. There is no doubt that there are common elements in Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant religions. All believe in God, in a Divine power that is behind, 
and in all of life. All accept God as the author of righteousness and as a 
Father to men who are brethren. All believe that this Divinity has a way of 
life for men to live and that this way can be summed up in the great com- 
mandment given by Jesus. Many claim that if we reduce our religions to 
one plane, we will have nothing left that is dynamic. Just what do we need 
today more than a consciousness of God with us and of our responsibility to 
Him and His will? That this teaching can be given in the public schools seems 
quite probable and if it can it will make a very much larger contribution to 
the life of the child because it can be tied up with the regular studies as history 
and science which are already teeming with religious significance. Should the 
churches not be satisfied with the religion that is taught, because of its nar- 
rowness, or shall we call it breadth, let them gather the children together by 
faiths and teach them the historical and traditional dogmas, creeds and 
ceremonies which give to the religions of today their differences. 

It is quite probable that the public school leaders are not any more willing 
to undertake this additional task than is the average church member willing 
to entrust it to the school teachers. A questionnaire was recently sent out to 
public school superintendents and ministers to ascertain whether or not they 
approved of public schools teaching religion. Eighty percent of the super- 
intendents replied that they did not believe the public school should assume 
this responsibility. The same percent of the ministers replied that they were 
not in favor of allowing religion to be taught by the public schools. However. 
the public school teacher is very much concerned about the religious and 
moral situation today. Wherever there are congregated together teachers of 
our public schools this is a live topic of discussion. At every meeting of the 
National Education Association, including the last one in Washington, school 
men are found talking over the needs of religion in education. Experiments 
are being carried on by many teachers. In a conference on this matter re- 
cently, a splendidly trained teacher of one of our best public school systems 
of the East said very emphatically that in their school the teachers teach 
religion along with the major subjects, that God is made a part of life, and 
that the children are kept aware of God’s moral, social laws. 

When many people think of teaching religion in the public school, they 
think immediately of a teacher who has the subject of religion, instructing a 
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class in her own ideas of God, Jesus, the Church and Eternity, and imme- 
diately a feeling of fear, of antagonism is aroused. But this is not the kind 
of religious education that is needed either in the public school or in church 
schools held during the week. Such instruction may be utterly void of 
religion, for it is only instruction about religious ideas and those factors in 
which religion is involved. We do not want religion of this kind taught in 
our public schools, for it would immediately revert to teaching sectarianism 
which was the sort of thing driven from our schools less than a century ago. 
Rather we need and must have religious teachers, teachers who have had 
experience and training in religion so that they themselves are religious and 
can therefore give a religious interpretation to what they teach. We do not 
want religion taught as a separate subject, but we want it to surround and 
permeate all that the teachers teach, all that goes on in the school building. 
We want our children to learn what it means to live naturally and normally 
in a religious environment where God is reverenced and religion is made a 
natural part of all experience. How can this be brought about? By giving 
religious education to our public school teachers. Our teachers’ colleges 
should have included in their curriculum studies in religion. When our teach- 
ers leave their training schools, they should carry with them to their work 
religious appreciations and values which will influence and motivate them as 
they work with the children. This sort of religious influence is the finest kind 
of teaching and may be given as well by a teacher of the Catholic or Hebrew 
faith as by a Protestant. Some of our teachers’ colleges are already doing 
this kind of training. If we want our schools to be of greater influence for 
good, we should encourage more of this kind of training. If religion is a 
reaching after, a binding back to God, surely it is possible for our public 
school teachers to make a valuable contribution to the religious life of our 
country through their profession. Religion should be put into our public 
schools and perhaps it eventually will be. 





TENDENCIES IN PROJECT TEACHING IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


MARTIN H. BICKHAM* 


The contemporary world of education is in flux. Democracy is moulding 
an educative process suitable to its own ends. A new educational technique 
is being developed to realize the basic purposes of democracy. Project teach- 
ing looms up on the horizon of this fluid educational movement as one of the 
most important phases of its newer technique. In many of its aspects reli- 
gious education is so recent a development that it responds quickly and 
imitatively to the emphasis in general education. It seems both timely and 
important, therefore, to review in a preliminary way the tendencies in project 
teaching in this field. 

One of the inescapable bases of modern democratic education is the 
recently evolved social concept of human personality. Personality emerges 
and develops amid ever-changing conditions of a manifold environment. Per- 
sonality is responsive to the psycho-social aspects of this environment in ways 





*Dr. Bickham is Director of the Department of Church Co-operation of the 
United Charities of Chicago. 
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and to degrees that were hardly comprehended under the older educational 
techniques. In its newer emphases religious education seeks to bring to bear 
upon the developing personality the values and experiences of religion, and 
so to prepare the child for full participation in all of life’s experiences. 
Project teaching, when properly understood, is a technical device of very 
large significance in the development of creative Christian personality. It 
comes, amid the contemporary educational flux, as a new instrument of 
religious democracy. 
The Modern Social Order 

Religious education is profoundly influenced by the environing social 
order, in which it takes place. The powerful trend toward democracy is 
undoubtedly the major movement in the social order of America in the deter- 
mination of tendencies in religious education. Democratic bases are perceiv- 
able in the formulation of current programs and in efforts to change and 
control the currents of contemporary civilization. Democratic influences are 
saturating the current literatures of religion and of education. Democratic 
postulates are moulding both religious concepts and educational techniques. 
The movement toward democratization is, then, so to speak, the ground swell 
in the contemporary social order of America. 

Evidence accumulates indicating the increased use of project teaching 
over wide areas in religious education. This movement, when properly 
understood, appears as a more or less conscious attempt to adjust religious 
education processes to the current trend toward democracy. Project teaching 
is an instrument, consciously designed to introduce truly democratic processes 
into education. It provides for voluntary pupil participation in activities that 
develop and educate. The introduction of this newer technique of education 
and democracy into the processes of religious education seems to be in part 
a conscious and voluntary participation in the contemporary trend. On the 
other hand, it appears at points to be a self-defense reaction. Certain church 
schools and religious leaders have adopted these methods in self-defense. 
The youth they are called upon to control and teach in religious education 
groups receive their major training in public school systems in which demo- 
cratic and project principles of control and teaching are already fully incor- 
porated. Organization, control, curricula and methods of teaching are 
already conformed to the purposes of democracy. Youth coming out of this 
democratic social and educational environment into a church school operated 
upon the older authoritarian basis sees contrasts so quickly and reacts so 
vigorously that control and order become at once a major problem for the 
religious educator. In sheer defense and without any very clearly perceived 
philosophy of the reasons underlying the change, religious school leaders are 
adopting project teaching principles in the operation and control of the 
schools and youth under their care. And so, whether by deliberate and wise 
choice or in self-defense, there is a clearly recognizable tendency in church 
schools to make use of the principle of project teaching, in the organization 
and operation of their control processes. 

Democracy is essentially a “project” in human relationships on a large 
scale. It involves the purposes and ideals of human groups. It implies volun- 
tary participation in common purposes to secure mutually desired ends. This 
is the essence of the project principle. The teacher or leader assists the group 
to formulate a purpose to achieve some mutually desired end. In the field 
of religious education such a principle and method becomes of vast signifi- 
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cance, for it is of the very essence of the Christian conceptions of brother- 
hood and cooperation. This principle is now being applied to the organization 
and control of church schools and of special departments. It is of special 
significance in departments that deal with high school pupils and young 
people. Youth responds quickly and intelligently to this type of enlistment 
in the processes of school operation. The responsibility for the operation and 
control of the department is turned over to the group. The operation of the 
department becomes their project. The problems of order, conduct, and 
interest immediately become personal to every responsive member of the 
group. Mutual participation in commonly desired purposes is demanded by 
so large a part of the group as to create a practical group condemnation for 
any who may refuse to cooperate. Conduct that threatens to infringe upon 
rights and responsibilities of the group is frowned down. Leaders and 
teachers participate in these processes upon an equal footing, and are in a 
strong position for the wise suggestion of ideas and guidance based upon 
their more mature experience. Thus the operation of the department becomes 
a “project” in democratic and Christian cooperation. We see in these 
processes a group response to the fundamental modern drive toward democ- 
racy. Such illustrations might be multiplied but enough has been suggested 
to indicate one definite tendency in the uses of project teaching in the field 
of religious education: There is a strong movement toward acceptance and 
usage of the principles of project teaching in the organization and control of 
religious education schools and groups of all descriptions. This is in harmony 
with contemporary movements toward democratization of all modern forms 
of organization and processes of social control. To miss this tendency is to 
misunderstand the essential nature of the project principle and its funda- 
mental mission. 
The Contemporary Religious World 

Since religious education is very largely controlled and carried on by 
groups whose major purpose is the development of religion, attitudes of 
these groups are bound to be felt as limiting factors in the processes of reli- 
gious education. Project teaching in religious education must, therefore, 
reckon with the trends of this contemporary religious world. The basic trend 
toward the achievement and development of a socialized religion is most 
significant in its bearings upon the uses of project teaching in religious educa- 
tion. The older individualistic emphases in religion are in process of being 
replaced by teachings that stress the facts of group life and experience. Reli- 
gion is looked to as a factor of importance in the modification of group 
attitudes of suspicion, antagonism and hatred. Human personality is con- 
ceived as a product of these social forces and experiences within the influ- 
encing groups. Such personal, voluntary participation in religious experi- 
ences, beliefs, rites and ideals of environing groups as will most efficiently 
stimulate the development of a creative type of Christian personality becomes, 
then, a basic consideration for religious education. The realization of the 
goal that Jesus placed before humanity—the Kingdom of God—then becomes 
a major criterion of socialized Christianity. Religion is conceived of as a 
factor effectively operative in ameliorating the rigors of contemporary group 
practices and customs. It relieves oppressive and depressive situations in 
contemporary social experience that tend to defeat the proper development 
of Christian personality. 

This trend toward a socialized religion has produced a significant ten- 
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dency in project teaching in religious education. It may be expressed most 
clearly by a contrast:* Project teaching as developed in general education 
centered attention very largely upon the manipulation of materials, plants or 
animals. Project teaching in religious education, under pressure from a 
socialized religion is showing a strong tendency toward the use of projects 
that set pupil groups at cooperative activities involving services to their 
fellows. This is distinctly a contribution of religion to the technique of edu- 
cation. Projects that incorporate ideas of service have been designated as 
“Service Projects.”+ They direct group purposes to the amelioration of 
maladjustments in group life, using agents and techniques best calculated to 
deal with the problems in question. 


The Current Educational Movement 


Education is in transition. Its objectives are being re-defined. Its 
curricula are being revamped. Its methods are being scrutinized in the light 
of newer insights into human personality. A new technique of education, 
based upon modern democratic trends and upon newer understanding of the 
way personality is developed within our social groups, is being formulated. 
Project teaching is a very basic and vital part of this new technique of 
education. It has been developed very largely within the last fifteen years 
as a definitely conscious improvement upon the older technique. As Professor 
Coe has recently pointed out: “The project method has come into educa- 
tion to stay there and to grow until it dominates schools of all grades.” It 
is inevitable that so fertile a device for pupil stimulation should be utilized 
in newer religious education processes, in a reflection of the trends of the 
general education movement. 

One of the most fertile trends in education in its bearings upon project 
teaching in religious education is the shift to a pupil centered curriculum. 
The older curriculum was material-centered. The aim was to secure 
memoriter commitment of Bible verses and sections. The newer emphases 
aim to prepare pupils for intelligent participation in all of life’s activities. 
Project teaching lends itself admirably to this type of pupil preparation. It 
aims to secure his participation in activities that are pertinent to the group 
life in which he is immersed. The pupil is recognized as an active agent, who 
will respond when certain centers are stimulated. The projects need to be 
chosen in such a way as to arouse responses of a kind that will aid in building 
up and strengthening the creative Christian aspects of personality. Religious 
education reveals a definite tendency to discard the older educational tech- 
nique and to adopt in ever-widening ranges this constructively conceived 
technique of project teaching. 


*See The Project Method of Teaching, J. A. Stevenson. 
+See articles by the author in Human Service, January and February, 1925. 
tLaw and Freedom in the School, page VI. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN COLLECTIVE 
THINKING 


THE NINTH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, MILWAU- 
KEE, WISCONSIN, APRIL 21-27, 1926 


ETHEL CUTLER* 


The Auditorium in Milwaukee. More than two thousand women as- 
sembled from Portland, from Los Angeles, from New Orleans and St. Paul, 
from large cities and small, from towns and from the open country, women 
from their homes, from shops and factories, from colleges and business offices, 
women of different races, and differing religious experience, gathered to 
transact the business of the National Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
to render judgment on the report of the National Board, to determine the 
direction of the Associations in the next two years. What could they do? 
How could they really think together? They must make decisions which 
could be recorded by “Yes” or “No.” They must determine the direction in 
which the national movement should go in the next biennium, matters which 
could not be recorded by so simple a device as legislative action. How were 
they to proceed? 

The unit of organization in the Young Women’s Christian Association is 
the local Association. The local Associations affiliate to form the National 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. This national organization meets 
biennially in convention, a delegated body, the voting delegates elected by the 
local Associations, the number from each Association being determined by the 
number of voting members of the local union. These delegates come unin- 
structed. They elect the National Board to carry on the national organiza- 
tion during the interim between conventions. They review the report of the 
Board, take action in regard to matters of importance to the organization, 
determine policies, decide upon the national budget. 

How could this group of women, most of them strangers to each other, 
most of them coming for the first time to a national convention, really think 
together? Obviously it would be impossible for many of them to take part 
in discussion on the floor of the Convention. Time alone would settle that. 
And most of them were too unaccustomed to the use of a microphone to speak 
freely with that mechanical aid to assure them of a hearing. The very 
necessity of coming to the platform to be heard in the large meetings of the 
Convention meant less freedom in the exchange of ideas. Yet the very nature 
of the organization, the very character of the matters to be determined 
demanded exchange of thought in the formation of a consensus of opinion. 
There must be some method for interchange of ideas and informal discussion 
if we were to achieve intelligent co-operation in the decisions to be reached. 

For months before coming to Milwaukee, the Pre-Convention Committee 
had been sending to each local Association bulletins covering the important 
issues to be considered at the Convention. Local Boards of Directors, Girls’ 
clubs, Cabinets in Student Associations had been discussing some of these. 
There had been a beginning of opinion forming locally, but the decisions 
must be national, not local. They must be more than that. Many of them 


*National Board of Y. W. C. A., New York. 
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dealt with relationships which were determined by our membership in the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association. How could we think, not 
as of ourselves but as members of a world family? 

At the opening session of the Convention we were welcomed to Mil- 
waukee by the President of the local Association. Madame Bertrand, the 
First Vice-President of the World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association brought us greetings from the London headquarters. 
Then Mrs. Paist, our National President, outlined for us the adventure ahead, 
an experiment in collective thinking. We would not meet that evening to 
listen to addresses by people who had come from far to speak to us, bringing 
their speeches with them, but we would divide into twenty-five groups and talk 
over together the co-operative relationships of local Associations, then the 
recorders of each group would assemble what we had been thinking, discover 
our questions, the spots at which we needed help in coming to intelligent 
decisions, and in a forum later one or another of our fraternal delegates who 
was qualified to answer some question which had arisen, would have the floor 
for a time. The interest of all of us was whetted by the discussions to a 
point of keen attention to what they had to say. And we would meet again 
in small groups to continue our deliberations. During the week in Milwaukee 
there were three such times for group discussion, one forum given wholly to 
information from “experts,” one forum when there was discussion from the 
floor as well as answers to questions from visiting delegates, one forum when 
by consensus of opinion we listened to answers to some of our questions by 
our guests from other countries. These discussion groups were not for legis- 
lative action. They brought no recommendations to the legislative sessions of 
the Convention. No one of them was significant in and of itself. But there 
was free discussion for two hours at a time, opportunity for expression of 
widely varying points of view, for thinking and rethinking, for understand- 
ing the significance and value of action. 

The morning legislative sessions of the Convention were preceded by a 
half hour when the delegates worshipped together, and thought for a time of 
the great adventures of the human spirit in its quest for God. The pageant 
“Forward Through the Ages,” pageant of women, opened vistas back through 
the ages, as well as forward. The service of worship Sunday afternoon 
drew us into the fellowship of some of the pioneers of the Association. All 
these factors made their contribution to the life of the group, and without 
all of these the plan would have been incomplete. Probably we are too close 
to the experience to weigh all these things in the balance and see the relative 
importance of each of them. 

But any one watching the Convention from the inside must have seen 
some things happen. The first two days were marked by a growing sense of 
unity, an increased consciousness of national values. Interests which were 
purely local faded into insignificance, and we saw ourselves a national move- 
ment, we realized our corporate life not only because we were worshipping 
together, but because we were talking things over together, we were coming 
to understand each other, to understand ourselves. And that very under- 
standing, that reality of participation, that sense of being in very truth a 
woman movement, filled us with a sense of daring, a rush of adventuresome- 
ness, not wild, riotous, uncertain, but freighted with possibilities for greater 
achievement. That sense of adventure rose to its greatest heights in the 
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morning’s consideration of the proposed alternate basis of membership in the 
Associations other than student. 

Heretofore local Associations other than student, affiliated with the na- 
tional organization, had as their basis of electors in the local Association and 
in the national Convention, the requirement that 

“Voting and office-holding membership is limited to members of protest- 
ant evangelical churches.” 

The proposed alternate basis of membership provides that a local Asso- 
ciation may substitute for the article in its constitution on membership the 
following : 

Preamble 
The Young Women’s Christian Association of .......... , affirm- 
ing the Christian faith in God, the Father; and in Jesus Christ, his 
only Son, our Lord and Savior; and in the Holy Spirit, the Re- 
vealer of truth and Source of power for life and service; accord- 
ing to the teaching of Holy Scripture and the witness of the church, 
declares its purpose to be 

II. Purpose 

1. To associate young women in personal loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord; 

2. To lead them into membership and service in the Christian 
Church; 

3. To promote growth in Christian character and service through 
physical, social, mental and spiritual training ; 

4. To become a social force for the extension of the kingdom of 
God. 

III. Qualifications 

1. For Electors. Any woman or girl of the community, over 
eighteen years of age, may become an elector in the Association 
provided she makes the following declaration: I desire to enter 
the Christian fellowship of the Association. I will loyally 
endeavor to uphold the purpose in my own life and through 
my membership in the Association. 

2. For Board members. Members of the board shall be chosen 
from electors of the Association. Three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the board, including three-fourths of the officers of the 
Association, shall be members of churches eligible to member- 
ship in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

3. For Delegates. Three-fourths of the voting members of each 
local delegation at the National Convention must be members 
of churches eligible to membership in the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

This proposed alternate basis was significant in the opportunity thus open 
to the movement to become truly inclusive in its Christian fellowship. We 
had behind us a heritage of more than fifty years of adherence to the church 
membership requirement in most local Associations. This change meant an 
emphasis on individual choice of entering a fellowship. Local Associations 
and conference groups had discussed the matter for more than four years. 
The Convention debated the issue for nearly two hours. They thought of 
the effect not only in this country, but in countries abroad. It was with the 
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beginning of a sense of more than a national consciousness that the action was 
taken. 

Now any local Association may vote to adopt the alternate basis. It 
passed the Convention by more than the required two-thirds vote, but it be- 
comes operative in local Associations, only by the vote of the members of the 
local organization. 

~ The last days of the Convention were marked by two important steps. 
The group discussions had centered around international relationships, the 
things involved in belonging to a world organization, the importance of our 
thinking collectively and acting effectively in matters which pertained to our 
world membership. The Convention insisted that the third forum be turned 
over to our foreign guests from Japan and China and the Near East that we 
might have further understanding of international affairs at first hand. And 
in the subsequent business sessions the results of that understanding were 
recorded. The Convention voted with slight modification in minor details, 
to continue the policy of expending one-third of the national budget difference 
on work abroad, this in face of the fact that they voted to continue for another 
biennium the financial policy which makes for budget stability with a mini- 
mum of opportunity for expansion. 

Perhaps even more significant was the passage of the recommendation 
which commits the national movement to co-operation with seven other 
women’s organizations on their united program for the continued study and 
interest in the Cause and Cure of War. It was in this action that the Conven- 
tion recorded itself most signally as aware of itself as a woman movement, 
and as a woman movement with international responsibilities. 

Two thousand women. Not many great women, many not professionally 
trained women, not women with a common background of education or social 
opportunity, or economic status or religious expression, or race or age. Two 
thousand women, with a common purpose, the purpose of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, with a common loyalty, that took on new 
meaning in those seven days, a meaning that was not the result of “mob- 
mindedness” but of collective thinking, quiet, steady deliberation, thoughtful 
determination concerning issues about which they had understood much. 
What does it promise for the years ahead? Is this perhaps, prophetic of a 
new pathway in religious experience? 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
JESSE L. CORLEY* 


Geographically and politically California is a unit. Spiritually and 
idealistically the state is divided. 

Northern California represents the days of the “forty-niner”; stolid, 
inert, unimaginative. Roman Catholicism and Hebraism are dominant. 
Protestantism seems cowed and docile, at times appearing to take a strange 
pride in occupying the position of an under dog. The capital of all this 
is San Francisco. 

Southern California is a transplantation from the middle west. The 





*Mr. Corley is Director of the Department of Church Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, M. E. Church, Southern California Conference. 
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great migration has over-spread the gold-rush day conditions and there is 
a teeming, restless throng; individualistic, irresponsible, yet, withal, deeply 
American, enthusiastically democratic and predominantly Protestant. The 
capital of all this is Los Angeles. 

The problem of leaders in religious education, north and south, is to 
find a basis of operation from which a desirable impact may be made on 
the whole state. For, so long as the state is a geographical and political 
unit co-operation in religious interests is essential. Manifestly unless the 
two sections hang together their religious interests will continue to “hang 
separately.” Where there is no acquaintance there is found no understanding 
and where is no understanding, inevitably there are suspicion and antagonism. 

This could not have been better demonstrated than when in the 1925 
session of the state legislature an effort was made to secure enactment of 
a statute permitting “released time” to school children for religious educa- 
tion. The bill was defeated in the House by a bare majority—supported 
almost solidly by the representatives from the south, opposed almost solidly 
by the representatives from the north. 

For a year previous to the meeting of the legislature sincere efforts 
had been made to secure the adherence of all religious bodies to the proposal. 
The attempt was not wholly unsuccessful. Protestants, Catholics, Jews met 
repeatedly, first in the north then in the south, in conference on plans and 
the form of the measure to be submitted. Letters of an encouraging nature 
from prominent representatives of all these bodies are still on file. Never- 
theless when it came to the “show-down” adverse sentiment was crystallized 
and with a non-commital attitude on the part of one great religious body 
and active opposition by a certain leader of another, an atmosphere of ap- 
prehension and intolerance developed that could not be dispelled. Innuendo 
was rife, ulterior motives were freely attributed to the sponsors of the bill, 
prejudice and suspicion swept reason from the minds of many. 

Here, then, we have the background of the California Congress of 
Religious Education which met in a three-day session February 28, March 
1 and 2, at the First Congregational Church of San Francisco. To search 
for the common ground that must be found if wider divergence is to be 
prevented; to promote confidence in the sincerity of one another; to face 
our mutual problems; to consider integrating religion into our educational 
processes—in short, if possible, to discover ways in which we may work to- 
gether to develop a more desirable type of citizenry—these were the objec- 
tives in the minds of those responsible for the call to the Congress. 

A call letter signed by two hundred leading citizens, representatives of 
the professional, business, school and club life of the state, read in part: 

“In the hope of arresting public attention upon the imperative need for 
better education in religion, those whose names appear on this letter unite 
in the call for a California Congress of Religious Education. The call pro- 
poses no advocacy of particular measures or legislation but an advocacy of 
religious education as one answer to our clamant needs. 

“The recent alarming increase in juvenile delinquency, the flaunted dis- 
respect for law, the challenge of conventions of marriage, society, even of 
morality itself, and the acuteness of international relations, plead for religious 
education. Wiser measures will furnish needed elements of truth, of mo- 
tive, of social consciousness, of moral dynamic—of God himself. The trend 
for ten years has brought us to a crisis imperiling our people and our 
civilization. 
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“The sponsors are of all denominations and of none. This is a spon- 
taneous, popular summons responsible to no organization and involving no 
individual. The widest representation and publicity are desired.” 

That an honest endeavor was made to direct the thought of the Con- 
gress on high levels, to stress majors rather than minors, is attested both 
by the program subjects and speakers. “The Present Urgency,” “How Can 
Religion Be Taught to the New Generation?” “Religious Education and 
Business Integrity,” “Religious Education and Patriotism,” “Present-Day 
Trends in Religious Education, (a) The Home, (b) The Week-day Religious 
School, (c) The Church, the Synogogue, the Parochial School”—such topics 
suggest the range and, to the initiated, explain the high voltage currents that 
swept through the crowded convention room throughout the three-day session. 

Were any further explanation needed of the intense interest displayed 
one only need examine the list of speakers. The “Who’s Who” of the 
Congress names the following: 

Rev. William Sherman Bovard, Secretary Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Professor John Wright Buckham, Theology, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley. 

President Tully C. Knoles, College of the Pacific, Stockton. 

Dr. Hugh S. Magill, Secretary International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

Rabbi Louis I. Newman, Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco. 

Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, Church of All Nations, Los Angeles. 

Bishop Edward Lamb Parsons, San Francisco Diocese, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Oakland. 

Mr. Chaster H. Rowell, Publicist, Berkeley. 

Professor Charles E. Rugh, Education, University of California, Ber- 
keley. 

President Herman F. Swartz, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley. 

Rev. Thomas S. Young, Secretary Vacation and Week-Day Church 
Schools, Baptist Education Board, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Geo. A. Coe was a welcome visitor and promptly a place on the 
program was made for him. 

Attainment exceeded the hopes of the committee. From the beginning 
the Congress was carried steadily to loftier levels and finer visions. But 
though panoramic in its attainment it lacked nothing in definiteness. The two 
qualities that must ever be joined if our cause is to succeed met in satisfying 
proportions in this California gathering. There was breadth of outlook, 
inspiration, but in the perspective specialists were enabled better to adjust 
and relate the various areas within the whole field of religious education. 
There was also a wealth of experience related and modes of procedure clearly 
demarked. The one provided the undergirding for the task, the other the 
inspiriting that issues in warmth and enthusiasm. 

There was but one unfortunate feature to be noted. Chief among the 
motivating purposes of the Congress was to bring together as citizens all 
religious bodies to face together their common responsibilities in respect to 
the rising generation. A sincere endeavor, with repeated concessions, was 
made, but after urgent invitations the Roman Catholics declined. Two 
prominent Jewish Rabbis participated on the program but when an address 
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was delivered dealing with the development of week-day religious education 
they demurred and withdrew from the assemblage, apparently attributing 
ulterior purposes to the Protestant representatives. Throughout there ap- 
peared no difference of opinion in respect to the need of more and better 
religious education. It had been agreed that specific methods were not to be 
advocated but the mere mention of “released time” as a possible solution was 
enough to bring about what the public press described as a “bolt” by the 
Jews. 

The facts just described constitute one of the most difficult practical 
problems faced by religious educational leadership in California. It is to be 
hoped that by maintenance of an attitude of patient tolerance and goodwill 
all prejudice and suspicion of each other’s motives may ultimately vanish. 
The dream of the sponsors for this Congress is that the paths of the various 
religious groups may converge and one day make possible a forum in which 
there shall be utter frankness in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
respect. 

The report of the findings committee follows: 

The present urgency is evidenced by much that is disturbing both in ideals and 
in conduct, as found in our social situation. Thinking back from effects to causes 
we find our attention shifted from the youth and their interpretations to the older 
generation. Hope is found in the open-mindedness, the frank interest, and the 
serious purpose of many, if not most, of our young people, when confronted with 
problems which they can see are real. 

With reference to the relation of religious instruction to these problems of 
personal and social conduct, we find the mind of the Congress to be partially 
expressed in these statements which will follow the general order of the program. 

ist. In the face of the present urgent situation, we record anew our faith in 
religious education as a means of presenting standards of action, stimulating right 
attitudes and feelings and inducing a will to live highly and effectively. 

2nd. An enlarged vision of the scope of such training reveals its vital relation- 
ship to business integrity, sound patriotism and broad internationalism. Sanity 
and real progress are possible in these areas of human life only as religious ideals 
and motives come to control individuals in these complex relationships. 

3rd. Believing that education has to do with the whole of life, we feel it untrue 
to say that “the whole child goes to school” when such vital values as the religious 
are omitted from his educational program. Accordingly we are convinced that 
religious education must be given an assured place in the potential educational plan 
of every American boy and girl. To this end, there must be found means of cordial 
co-operation between religious bodies and public school. The forms of this co-opera- 
tion are yet to be worked out. We feel, however, that they will be in spirit and 
common purpose rather than organic. The injection of sectarian dissention within 
the public school on the one hand, or the touch of political power on the church 
are equally to be deplored and must be guarded against with the utmost care. 

4th. In view of serious defects in previous plans, we urge that in addressing 
itself anew to this task organized religion should strive for more time, better organ- 
ized materials, trained teachers, more adequate financial support, and above all 
a more thorough understanding of the real meaning of education. 

5th. That we urge upon individual churches, synagogues, parochial schools, 
denominational boards, church colleges and other responsible organizations that 
they regard this work as a great central task to which they are urged by human 
need, patriotic purpose and Divine injunction. 

6th. The home is basic to all planning for child training. It must co-operate 
with all educational agencies and complete their work. The responsibilities of 
parents cannot be evaded and complete success can be hoped for only when the 
home resumes its ancient function of religious training. As leaders, we should 
seek to lay this burden upon the hearts of parents and to give them assistance in 
preparation and method. 

7th. Recognizing the high significance of the addresses and discussions of this 
session, we suggest that steps be taken for the continuance of the California 
Congress on Religious Education. This carries with it the hope that there may be 
provided a forum giving opportunity for a free exchange of thought, but remaining 
true to the ideal that : 

“This Congress proposes no advocacy of particular measures or 
legislation but an advocacy of religious education as one answer 
to our clamant needs.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
WORK* 


America is face to face with an age old question in a new form. Who 
owns the child? The church or the state? Parents or social workers? 
Social work or religious education? America needs a new Solomon to decide 
this basic problem of the new social democracy. 

The recent National Conference of Social Work at Cleveland seemed to 
throw this question to the foreground. One brought away a vivid impression 
that social work is setting up a specific claim to the child. This claim begins 
very early, with clinics for expectant mothers. It carries on with the minis- 
trations of the infant welfare nurse. It becomes more voluble with clearly 
defined plans for the pre-school child. Various types of workers assert this 
claim through later childhood and adolescence. The visiting teacher, the 
family case worker, the truant officer, the probation officer all appear as active 
claimants. These and other workers of social agencies, backed by powerful 
community federations and a rapidly developing favorable public opinion, 
are developing a claim upon the children of America that is of vital import to 
the religious education movement. 

This claim is the more serious in that it is based upon the assumption 
that social work involves the highest interests of the person and of society. 
Thus in a sense there is here emerging a parallel claim to that of religious 
education. If to this situation there is added the older claims of the state 
upon the child through our system of secular education, it is apparent that the 
child in America is facing a most complex series of claims upon time, attention 
and all types of development. For some children such conflicting claims may 
prove stimulating. To others they may prove most disconcerting and even 
demoralizing. At least, here is a situation that should cause all who have 
the best interests of the children of America at heart, to think seriously of 
their relation to any extension or continuation of these conflicting claims. 
The developing situation, here so briefly suggested, seems to call religious 
workers in the field of religious education and social workers to conference 
concerning their respective claims. It may be possible to put the child “in 
the midst” and begin a correlation of the areas of overlapping and competition 
that in the end will strengthen both programs and deliver a product in child 
personality that will be a real backbone of our national life. 

One comes away from the Cleveland conference with a rather clear im- 
pression of the extensive gap between the program of social work as related 
to child development and the program of religious education. The social 
program moves ahead in its plans and impacts upon the children of the nation 
without any apparently clear grasp upon the essential and indispensable values 
of religious education. Discussions of child life, boy life, girl life, were car- 
ried on in many sections of the conference and in the kindred group meetings 
with scarcely a reference to the existence of the newer insights and techniques 
of the religious educator. The basic values of religious education in the de- 
velopment of creative types of personality in the children and youth of 
America were not consciously and in any effective sense present in these dis- 


*Notes on the National Conference of Social Work held at Cleveland, the last 
two weeks of May. 
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cussions that related so vitally to the future of the children and youth of the 
nation. 

Here then is a situation of very vital import to all who are deeply 
interested in the religious education of the children of America. Here is a 
call to religious educators to set themselves to make clear to these fellow 
workers in the total field of child welfare, the indispensable values of religious 
education in the adequate development of human personality. It is time social 
workers and religious educators sat together in conference upon these basic 
issues. This may be done by groups across the country, especially in the 
larger centers of population, where both types of workers are numerous. It 
might even be possible for The Religious Education Association to hold its 
convention at the same time and place as the National Conference of Social 
Work. In such conferences, there would be mutual enrichment and an ap- 
proximation to a really co-operative and constructive program, having the 
participation of both religious educators and social workers, looking toward 
the highest possible development of children and youth. 

M. H. Bickham. 





THE INDIANA CONFERENCE ON 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


On January 13th and 14th there was held in Indianapolis a State Confer- 
ence on Character Education that deserves the attention of other states. It 
was devised by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Henry 
Noble Sherwood, and it has the co-operation of various educational organiza- 
tions. Readers of this magazine will recall that Dr. Sherwood on a former 
occasion, initiated a noteworthy conference on week-day religious education. 
As on that occasion, so on this, the conferees represented a wide variety of 
social relations and functions, so that the unity of education was displayed. 
In the papers and discussions, likewise, the breadth yet unity of the problem 
appeared. The public school, the university school of education, the college, 
the normal school, the church, the law, medicine, the press, and business— 
all were represented on the program. An interesting departure from ordinary 
programs was the appearance of two high school students, a young man and 
a young woman, who gave excellent accounts of a self-government plan that 
is followed in their school. 
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Douctass, H. Pau, The Springfield 
(Mass.) Church Survey. (Doran, 
1926, 445 pages, $4.00 net.) 

The survey was projected and carried 
out between May and December of 1922. 
The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search financed and guided the survey. A 
competent staff was secured, at first con- 
sisting of Mr. Douglass, Mrs. Walters and 
a stenographer, but rapidly expanding to 
include several other trained research in- 
vestigators. At one time a thousand mem- 
bers of the Protestant and Jewish bodies 
united in interviewing 16,000 people. 

The survey examined first those things 
which could be discovered from observa- 
tion end record, and then set to work tc 
discover those things which could be found 
only by investigation, and to tabulate the 
data. The volume falls into five parts: 
(1) A description of technique, given so 
clearly that other cities might easily cre- 
ate a similar organization for survey pur- 
poses. (2) A summary of findings, that 
is, the more striking and significant re- 
sults about which the churches of Spring- 
field might be expected to do something. 
Some of these findings show that the 
church is a large business “which yields 
a very narrow margin of profits.” The 
organization is poor, records are poorly 
kept, policies are not very definite, social 
needs are not well met. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of central churches to 
neglect their immediate neighborhoods. 
Protestantism needs a severe jolting and 
waking up. (3) The investigations made 
are given in detail. The churches them- 
selves did a great deal of this investiga- 
tion work for the committee, covering 
many aspects of their work. (4) Part III 
of the volume is a chapter on interpreta- 
tions and conclusions in which a Protestant 
church program for Springfield is out- 
lined. (5) Eight appendices with twenty- 
four tables, show sources of data, a num- 
ber of statistical facts, several items of 
method and similar matters. 

All in all, this is the most satisfactory 
completed survey of a local community 
that has yet been made. | es 2 


EMME, Earte E, and Stevicx, Paut R., 
Principles of Religious Education. (Mac- 
millan, 1926, 285 pages, $1.75.) 

This is a book of first hand authority 
from workers in the field of religious edu- 
cation. Both of the authors are experi- 
enced teachers and have used in the class 
room, over a period of years, much of the 
material presented in the text. Mr. Emme 
has also had practical administrative ex- 
perience in church school work. 

It is the frankly expressed aim of the 
authors, by means of assembling the most 
important findings of scientific study rela- 
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tive to the religious educative process, to 
formulate a statement of principles of re- 
ligious education from a single, compre- 
hensive, balanced point of view. The 
value of the book as a contribution to the 
literature of the subject consists neither in 
that this point of view is novel nor in that 
the findings themselves represent a dis- 
closure of new materials, although it is 
not —— in originality in either of these 
respects. But its value is to be looked for 
rather in the clearness with which the 
“principles” are formulated and the effec- 
tiveness with which they are applied to 
the solution of the various concrete prob- 
lems in the field. 

The introduction to the subject is made 
by noting what bearing certain important 
changes of emphasis in the general field 
of education have with respect to the field 
of religious education. The change of em- 
phasis from education conceived as dis- 
cipline to education regarded as develop- 
ment; from education as a process of ac- 
quiring knowledge to education as helping 
to find one’s place in the world; from edu- 
cation as the culture of individuals to edu- 
cation as the process of socialization of 
persons. The conclusion for religious 
education is that “even though the capac- 
ity for religion is God-given, social en- 
vironment must furnish the conditions if 
that capacity is to be developed.” 

From the standpoint both of breadth of 
view and of conciseness Professor Ste- 
vick’s fifty-page study of human nature 
is commendable; it is at once a compre- 
hensive survey and a judicious interpreta- 
tion and appraisal. In dealing with hu- 
man nature as the psychologist sees it, the 
canvass of the various outlooks on human 
nature is capably achieved. The lay reader 
will welcome the clear distinctions stated ; 
the technical reader will appreciate the 
well-balanced appraisals. 

The authors’ working theory is that “at 
the core of original human nature lie cer- 
tain great impulses,” modifiable, and vary- 
ing in relative strength from period to 
period in the life cycle; and that “there 
are differences both in ability and in op- 
portunity among individuals.” Moreover 
human nature is of unique worth, intended 


‘ for immortality, and morally responsible. 


“The child comes into the world a candi- 
date for companionship with the God to 
whom he is kin.” 

The sections of the text dealing with 
Aims and Means are practical and state 
forcibly the best findings of both theory 
and experience in these fields. 

When he comes to discuss the qualifica- 
tions and work of the teacher, under the 
suggestive title of “Leadership,” Mr. 
Emme brings to the scientific and practi- 
cal aspects of the discussion a real note 
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of inspiration. There is much well-se- 
lected information both regarding the sci- 
entific outlook on the world of today 
which is necessary for the successful 
teacher and about the Bible, but the whole 
is vitalized with a tone of evangelism 
which suggests that the function of the 
teacher is not so much instruction as lead- 
ership. 

The text is supplied with excellent ques- 
tions and exercises for class and group 
discussion, and topics for additional study. 
There are carefully chosen bibliographies. 

W. A. GOooveELL, 


Gitkey, CHarLes W., Jesus and Our Gen- 
eration. (University of Chicago Press, 
1925, 183 pages, $2.00 plus postage.) 
The thousands of young men and 

women who have heard Dr. Gilkey at stu- 

dent conferences and in college chapels, or 
who have had the privilege of conversa- 
tions with him, will rejoice to meet and 
hear him again in the pages of the Bar- 
rows Lectures, Jesus and Our Generation. 

Although prepared primarily for Indian 

audiences, the lectures come with equal di- 

rectness and appeal to the American 

reader. I have been struck by the “per- 
sonalness” of the book. Those who know 

Dr. Gilkey will find him once again guid- 

ing their thoughts toward the heights 

where truth and beauty may be found. 

The direct contact between speaker and 

hearer is preserved to a remarkable de- 

gree between writer and reader. 

Equally significant is the sympathetic 
understanding of the point of view of 
those who are turning toward Jesus to 
discover what he has to contribute to this 
generation. It has been stated that Dr. 
Gilkey addressed himself to his Indian 
audiences with an unusual appreciation of 
their intellectual and spiritual situation. 
In its fundamental attitudes toward life, 
the educated youth of every race and na- 
tion are very much alike. We need not 
be surprised to discover, then, that these 
lectures are finding a warm welcome else- 
where from those who, as Dr. Gilkey puts 
it in his preface, are “interested in and 
attracted by the figure of Jesus, as dis- 
tinguished from the doctrines about him 
and the historical movements that have 
taken his name.” 

The lectures hold closely to their cen- 
tral purpose, which is to interpret Jesus 
to this generation in such a way that he 
may be better understood and appreciated, 
and become a vital factor in its experi- 
ence. Taking our modern thought and 
life where it is, Jesus is introduced as the 
one safe guide in our confusion and un- 
certainty and as the source of power for 
those whose faith in him becomes a chan- 
nel through which his inspiration flows. 
Speaking with the deep conviction of per- 
sonal experience, Dr. Gilkey presents this 
Friend of long standing and proved 
worth to these new friends who are waiting 


and eager to meet him. One puts down 
the book with the same feeling with 
which the hearers must have left the lec- 
ture halls, that through the kindness of 
Dr. Gilkey, one has been brought into the 
presence of Jesus and learned of him. 

Jesus’ way of living is our introduction 
to him. The theories and theologies about 
Jesus give place to the universal language 
of a life in action. First Jesus’ own in- 
ner experience is traced from the point 
where it found expression in the world in 
that “spiritual freshness” which distin- 
guished him from the religious leaders of 
his day, and in those broad principles for 
daily living which finally gather them- 
selves up into the great principles of love. 
Questions about Jesus which come natu- 
rally to the inquiring mind are answered 
here. What was Jesus’ life with God? 
What was Jesus’ experience as he faced 
the mysteries of life and death, and what 
does his heroic dying mean for us today? 
What is Jesus’ place in our modern life? 
What is Jesus’ influence likely to be on 
the future of mankind? Members of the 
younger generation will recognize such 
questions. All will find them sympatheti- 
cally discussed in these lectures. Many 
will find them well answered. 

Dr. Gilkey has done a great service to 
the younger generation in all lands in this 
interpretation of Jesus. He has gotten to 
the deep and solid truths that are inherent 
in Jesus. He has presented them, not as 
abstract ideas, which they are not, but as 
elemental parts of the personality of Jesus, 
which they are, and he has done this with 
a simplicity which makes them vivid, with 
a persuasiveness which makes them win- 
some, and with a sincerity born of experi- 
ence and a conviction born of careful 
study and thought which makes them vi- 
tally real. 

Norris L, Trssetts. 


Heisry, Paut H., The Lutheran Graded 
Series. (Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, Wittenberg College, 1925, 1926, 
226 pages.) 

A constructive criticism of the Lutheran 
Graded Series of Text Books in Religious 
Education, together with a positive state- 
ment of the characteristics which such a 
curriculum should have. The volume falls 
into three sections: (1) An appreciation 
of Luther’s position on religious education 
and a historical sketch of the present 
graded series; (2) A detailed study and 
evaluation of the present series showing 
its elements of strength and of weakness ; 
(3) A careful analysis of the ideal quali- 
ties such a curriculum of religious educa- 
tion should have. The author frankly be- 
lieves and states that the present series is 
inadequate and should be either radically 
revamped or else a new series constructed. 

While the volume treats especially the 
needs of the Lutheran church and the con- 
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structive suggestions bear in mind the 
peculiar history of this group, it is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a general practical 
guide to the preparation of religious edu- 
cational material for any group. 


RaFFety, W. Epwarp, Church-School 
Leadership. (Revell, 1926, 318 pages, 
$2.00.) 


In another part of this issue appears an 
article by the president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. She 
feels the need of a strong religious educa- 
tional program, but deplores the fact that 
in the average church program there is 
very little to attract the child. She pleads 
that religious education shall be put on a 
truer basis comparable with that of public 
school education. 

Doctor Raffety’s volume is an effort in 
this direction. He sees the need not only 
for teacher training but as well for the 
training of administrative officers, super- 
visors, and other servants of the church 
school. His volume is a careful analysis 
of their needs, a presentation of a great 
many particular methods by which their 
service may be improved, and then a chal- 
lenge that they may find a more adequate 
training for the task in the Standard Lead- 
ership Training Course of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
The book deals little with theory, but is a 
magnificent presentation of practice. 


Sourres, Water A., Psychological Foun- 
dations of Religious Education. (West- 
minster Press, 1926, 153 pages, $1.25.) 
Here is an author who is compelled to 

write a book. He is convinced that educa- 
tion and religion are being guided into 
blind paths and he writes in the effort to 
conserve a life-giving religious education. 
Two theories of psychology, the behavior- 
istic and the purposive, are in combat. One 
of these, according to the author, is surely 
destroying Protestant Christianity, while 
the other buttresses and strengthens it. 
Hence, he adopts the controversial method 
of writing with the two sides of the con- 
flict presenting their accusations, witnesses, 
proofs, arguments. This means interest- 
ing reading and a challenge to rethink our 
whole scheme of religious education. 

The author declares that practically all 
the values of Protestant Christianity are 
being perverted by the wide development 
of “behavioristic,” “deterministic,” “me- 
chanistic” psychology. He points out that 
the leader’s or teacher’s psychology wholly 
controls the meaning of religion and relig- 
ious education. The significance of “re- 
ligion,” “God,” “immortality,” “prayer” 
for behavioristic, mechanistic psychology 
is wholly different from their significance 
for “purposive” psychology. Behavioristic 
psychology is in the main destructive to 
religion and is perverting the religious 
education of our generation. Purposive 





psychology, on the contrary, supports, en- 
hances and releases all religious education 
worth while. 

The entire book is given to the working 
out of the merits and demerits of these 
two schools of psychology. The observ- 
able results in the motivation of life are 
used to show the necessity for rejecting 
the “mechanistic” and supporting the “pur- 
posive” psychology. 

The book is timely and a real challenge. 
One wonders whether the author does well 
in making so complete a break between 
“mechanistic behaviourism” and “pur- 
posive idealism.” Many (even among psy- 
chologists) are recognizing the inadequacy 
of the former not so much on the ground 
of complete opposition of the two schools 
as upon the fact that extreme behaviorists 
discover only material-physical factors; 
when the facts seem to prove the presence 
of more elements—ideals, purposes, per- 
sonality factors—which do not operate in 
the same way as material-physical fac- 
tors. A more sensible approach, perhaps, 
will seek for the laws of personality 
growth and the laws of creative religion, 
in which laws other than physical-material 
elements will most certainly be found. A 
vital search may find that the ignorance of 
“behaviorism” lies in its crass assumption 
that “physical-material” elements are all 
the elements there are—which may be 
true in physics but not true at all in the 
realm of personality. 

If the lion and the lamb can lie down 
together we may yet find the “behavior- 
ist” and the “purposivist” contributing to 
a more truthful psychology of life and re- 
ligion than either can give alone. 

We are grateful to the author for his 
keen and dramatic focusing of the con- 
flict between these two schools of psy- 
chology. He is certainly right in his as- 
sertion that the teacher’s psychology 
changes the character of the teaching it- 
self. His strong presentation should lead 
to further clarification of the issues, an 
honest facing of which will help not only 
religious education but all education. 

J. M. A. 


Vincent, Junrus, Ruth Talks It Over. 
(Macmillan, 1925, 130 pages, $1.50.) 


This is a frank discussion of certain 
newer attitudes towards sex, nicotine, and 
alcohol that have appeared among college 
women. An assumption is made—upon 
unspecified grounds—that these attitudes 
characterize an overwhelming majority of 
the women in certain unspecified colleges. 
But, whether the book pictures a large or 
a small segment of the new youth, the 
problems that it discusses are of immedi- 
ate and important concern. What is the 
newly-won freedom of women to mean 
in the sphere of sex-relations? What is 
the biological and psychological effect of 
“petting?” And what is the “single stand- 
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ard” to mean for emancipated women? 
Are they to claim for themselves, as men 
so largely do, the privilege of extra-mari- 
tal sex relations? Similarly, what are the 
biological and psychological effects upon 
women of smoking and drinking, and how 
will smoking and drinking habits on their 
part affect their relations with men? 

The treatment of all three questions has 
its focus in an idealistic conception of the 
monogamous family. The author main- 
tains, upon what he regards as scientific 
grounds, that nothing short of this can 
satisfy the permanent drives of human 
nature; that emotional self-indulgence 
even of the “petting” variety deflates and 
flattens out the capacity for permanent 
attachments; that these indulgences, be- 
cause they require ever greater stimuli, are 
self-defeating even upon their own 
ground; that nicotine and alcohol are 
more injurious to women than to men, 
and that the letting down that the use of 
them implies, though it pleases many men, 
tends to the postponement and even pre- 
vention of real affection. 

It is to be hoped that this little book will 
be followed by others upon the same top- 
ics. There is need for a more thorough 
and authoritative treatment of certain 
points in biology and psychology; for 
more information concerning different 
types of experience among college women 
and among college men (for instance, the 
experience of the non-petters) ; for more 
enlightenment as to how the new freedom 
can be wholesomely used (for merely put- 
ting on the brakes is obviously insuffi- 
cient); for light upon the after-history 
(especially the marital history) of differ- 


ent types of college students, both men 
and women, and likewise for light upon 
their pre-college and even childhood ex- 
periences. 

GAs. 


Wricut, C. Metvitte, Climbing Life’s 
High Way. _ (United Church Publish- 
ing House, Toronto, 1926, 79 pages, 75 
cents.) 

There are several ways of joining the 
church. The child who has been reared 
in the church may become a member in a 
formal way which does not mean much 
to him, or he may become a member after 
a genuine period of training in the signifi- 
cance of church membership, in which case 
the act may have a very vital place in his 
living. It is to insure this type of en- 
trance into church fellowship that Mr. 
Wright has prepared the present volume. 
Six lessons designed to help the child un- 
derstand the meaning of his act have been 
prepared. In addition, a small pamphlet 
has been prepared for the students them- 
selves, containing an outline of each study 
and questions on which they are to pon- 
der before coming to class. The conclud- 
ing chapter is a simple but beautiful order 
of service for the reception of new mem- 


ers. 

While the volume has been prepared for 
those churches which practice infant bap- 
tism and the studies take for granted that 
the children have been baptized in infancy, 
any worker in another church would find 
the spirit of the volume and the general 
organization of its topics of real help as 
a guide to the preparation class. 

| A 2 
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Apvam, Davin S., A Handbook of Chris- 
tian Ethics. (Scribners, 1925, 393 pages, 
$3.00.) ; ; 
The author is professor of systematic 

theology and church history in Ormond 
College, Melbourne. The present volume 
has grown out of his ethics courses there. 
The volume falls into three parts: (1) the 
general philosophic conception of ethics; 
(2) ethics of the individual Christian life; 
(3) Christian ethics as expressed in social 
organizations. One might call the conclu- 
sions of the volume a fourth section, 
wherein the author indicates the duties of 
man toward God in worship, trust and 
obedience. 


Apams, Joun, Editor, The Christian Good 
of Scotland. (T. & T. Clark, 1926, 221 
pages.) 

The principal thing is not the preserva- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland, nor 
the defense of any particular organization 
or creed. It is rather “the Christian 
good,” the spiritual worth, which should 


NOTES 


be conserved and developed. The author, 
editor of the Scottish Laymen’s Library, 
has endeavored to show in this volume 
how laymen may and must participate in 
the program of religion if “the Christian 
good of Scotland” is to be realized. 


ALLEN, Les.re H., Bryan and Darrow at 
Dayton. (Arthur Lee & Company, New 
York, 1925, 218 pages, $1.75.) 

This volume contains the records and 
documents of the evolution trial at Day- 
ton. In the record one will find a great 
deal of interest, without, however, the 
many irrelevant side remarks which news- 
papers carried in the case. 


ArcuHiBaALp, Grorce H., The Modern Sun- 
day School. (Century, 1926, 208 pages, 
$2.00.) 

An Englishman, trained in Canada and 
the United States, an efficient Sunday 
school superintendent, writes a very practi- 
cal volume on those things which make a 
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modern Sunday school successful. Practi- 
cal psychological reasons are given for 
every suggestion made, and the whole is 
set forth so clearly that a superintendent 
or director of religious education could al- 
most organize the activities of his school 
according to the norms laid down. Church 
school workers will obtain great stimula- 
tion from this book. 


Bacon, BenyamMin W., The Apostolic 
Message. (Century, 1925, 423 pages, 
$3.50.) 

The author has endeavored to get be- 
hind modern theology and to discover 
through a careful historical study just 
what was the content of the message de- 
livered by the apostles. He finds that the 
apostolic message originated in the doc- 
trines of blood atonement and salvation 
by grace, and that this message they 
steadfastly preached. “Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Repent- 
ance led to an acceptance of the atonement 
made by Christ on the cross. Jesus went 
to the cross with that in his mind. He 
was the “Suffering Servant” of Isaiah, 
suffering for the sins of his people. 


Bactey, W. C., Determinism in Educa- 
tion. (Warwick & York, 1925, 187 
pages, $2.30.) 

The I. Q. has led, in the thought of the 
author, to some very false assumptions— 
Nordic superiority and determinism. Doc- 
tor Bagley battles in this volume against 
the assumptions implied in those terms. 
He finds that mass education does pro- 
mote intelligence and lifts the so-called 
backward people often to heights unat- 
tained by their Nordic brothers. 


BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G., Understanding 
the Bible. (Johnson’s Bookstore, 
Springfield, Mass., 1925, 203 pages, 
$1.50.) : 

The author writes to young people of 
university rank who are facing the prob- 
lem of understanding Jesus. The best way 
is to take the spirit behind the words of 
Jesus, rather than to take the letter of the 
words. The Bible is full of inconsisten- 
cies if taken literally, but there is a glori- 
ous harmony in it if one follows the spirit 
behind the words. 


Barney, Carotine C., Programs for Mo- 
thers Meetings. (Pilgrim, 1925, 43 
pages, 35 cents.) 

This little volume is one for which we 
have looked a long time. It answers the 
search of those who need easily accessible 
material for use in groups of mothers who 
are facing the problem of religiously edu- 
cating their children. How shall I punish 
my child? How shall I spend Sunday 
with my children? How shall I guide my 
child’s reading? These are three of the 


ten program topics. The volume furnishes 
lists of rich reference material, such as 


prayers, hymns, poems, and books for fur- 
ther study. 


BorckeEL, Fiorence B., Through the Gate- 
way. (National Council for Prevention 
of War, Washington, 1925, 118 pages, 
50 cents.) 

The National Council for Prevention of 
War has begun to publish a series of 
“Books of Goodwill” for children’s read- 
ing. The present volume (first in the 
series) contains stories showing how peo- 
ple of one nation depend upon those of 
other nations for good things. A second 
aim in the stories is to show how quarrel- 
ling leads to war and all other disasters, 
whereas smiling, cooperation, and love 
produce good results and make everyone 
so much happier. 


Bootu-Ciisporn, CaTHARine, Our Chil- 
dren. (Doran, 1925, 148 pages, $1.00 
net.) 

The mother of ten and grandmother of 
fourteen, who has been veritably a mother 
to thousands, writes of the spiritual things 
which are so essential to the upbringing 
of children. Love, understanding, friend- 
ship, atmosphere, all are conceived with 
the spiritual view that is so essential to 
child development. 


Bowr, Watter R., The _ Inescapable 
Christ. (Scribner's, 1925, 206 pages.) 
The author is rector of Grace Church 

in the city of New York. He writes this 
book out of a rich experience with men 
and women, especially Christian men and 
women. His thought revolves about the 
theme that “the voice of Christ is sum- 
moning to his service . . .” sincere peo- 
ple of all classes. 


Brent, CuHartes H., Understanding. 
(Longmans, Green and Company, 1926, 
64 pages, 50 cents.) 

On the steamer returning from the 
Stockholm conference, Bishop Brent wrote 
his impressions of the conference while 
the whole matter was warm in his heart 
and mind. Besides his own interpretation 
the volume contains several significant 
conference documents. 


Brown, CHartes R., These Twelve (Cen- 
tury, 1926, 278 pages, $2.00.) 

Dean Brown has written the biography 
of the nine apostles whose lives are more 
or less known. In order to complete the 
number twelve he has added biographies 
of Barnabas, Paul and Jesus. The first 
eleven of these he describes as men— 
Peter: the Man of Impulse—Judas: the 
Man Who Might Have Been. Jesus is de- 
scribed as the Son of Man, uniting in 
himself all that is good from all the 
others, and thus becoming the perfect type 
of manhood. glorious and inspiring 
book of Christian biographies. “ 
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Brown, Freperic K., The Playtime Guide 
Book. (Judson, 1926, 165 pages, $1.50 
net.) 

A very fine little volume written under 
the conviction that church life would be 
more nearly normal for the child or youth 
if more adequate opportunity were af- 
forded for recreation and play. The first 
part of the volume presents principles and 
theories of recreation in the various de- 
partments, while the second part gives di- 
rections and suggestion for carrying out 
a great many plays and games. A richly 
suggestive book. 


BruEre, Rosert W., The Coming of Coal. 
(Association, 1922, 118 pages, $1.00.) 
The Association Press is turning to a 

consideration of the economic bases which 

underlie the religious life. This little vol- 
ume is prepared to show the place coal oc- 
cupies as a basis for spiritual values. 


BrRuUNNER, EpMUND DES., Surveying Your 
Community. (Doran, 1925, 109 pages.) 
The Institute of Social and Religious 

Research has been called upon many times 

to indicate the best means of conducting 

social and religious surveys in small or 
rural communities. The present volume 
is a book of methods. It indicates in the 
simplest possible language how to conduct 

a survey, how to tabulate the results, how 

to interpret them, and what use to make 

of them. A number of excellent forms 
are given for assembling material. 


Buck, Oscar M., Out of Their Own 
Mouths. (Methodist, 1926, 136 pages, 
8&2 cents.) 

This little volume is a study book—a 
course for young people on the religions 
of the world. Into the mouths of repre- 
sentatives of nine religions are put words 
indicative of the essence of these religions 
as seen in the practical conduct of those 
who accept them. Naturally Christianity 
is the best. “We are never going to have 
peace on earth, good will among men— 
a human family until we find some great, 
rich, compelling human personality around 
whom the nations and the races can 
gather.” This is, of course, the universal 
Christ. 


Burroucus, E. A., Editor, Education and 
Religion. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd., London, n. d., 253 pages, 5/- net.) 
A number of addresses given in Bristol 

Cathedral have been assembled in this vol- 

ume. It is a book on the principles of re- 

ligious education by a number of British 
thinkers. Naturally there is no attempt to 
govern the thought of the lecturers. Each 
one speaks of the training of the child as 
he himself conceives of it. Each one con- 
ceives of the relations between religion 
and the national life as he will. Yet there 
is a unity running through the volume in 


the sense that all the speakers recognize 
the essential vitality of the problem and 
that it will not down until some sort of 
solution has been found. That solution 
is more attention, more earnest thought, 
more sincere desire to educate children in 
the truth and in the practice of the Chris- 
tian life. 


CApDMAN, S. Parkes, Imagination and Re- 
ligion. (Macmillan, 1926, 199 pages, 
$1.50.) 

A powerful volume which reveals that 
which psychologists are constantly remind- 
ing us, the tremendous influence of imagi- 
nation in all life. Dr. Cadman relates 
imagination to the field of religion, show- 
ing how it can be and has been controlled ; 
how it may lead to the enjoyment of 
higher spiritual values; or how it may be 
so degraded as to drag the individual and 
society to a lower level. Dr. Cadman 
scathingly rebukes the pornographers and 
other caterers to erotic imaginings in lit- 
erature and art. 


CATHER, KATHERINE D., Educating by 
Story-Telling. (World Book Company, 
1924, 387 pages.) 

Racial traditions, information, and ideals 
are carried in stories. The story is the 
molder of ideals and the illuminator of 
facts. Stories are very popular, so popu- 
lar that vast quantities appear, containing 
much trash. The purpose of Miss Cather 
in this volume, published a number of 
years ago, and now reprinted, is to list a 
great many good stories and show how 
they can be used to educational ends. 


CHALMERS, W. E., Church School Im- 
provement. (Judson, 1925, 170 pages.) 
Ten field workers in religious education 

for the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety have written the chapters which 
form this book. The objective of Doctor 
Chalmers in guiding the organization of 
this material has been to provide a study 
manual for the monthly meetings of teach- 
ers and church workers. Problems cov- 
ered are teaching, organization, worship, 
equipment, correlation, and others. 


CuappeLt, E. B., Evangelism in the Sun- 
day School. (Lamar & Barton, Nash- 
ville, 1925, 216 pages.) 

A leadership training course of the 
Southern Methodist church. The author 
feels that “the aim of evangelism is to 
bring individuals into a living fellowship 
through faith with Jesus Christ, and to 
provide the conditions of a growing 
knowledge of and friendship with Christ 
and increasing efficiency in the service of 
Christ.” The purpose of this volume is 
to show the agencies and the methods by 
which this evangelistic aim can be made 
effective in the local church. 
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Cuave, Ernest J., The Junior. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1925, 174 pages, 
$1.25.) pif 
The author studied the life situations 

of children between nine and eleven years 
of age in the school, church, home, and 
playground. He obtained first-hand reac- 
tions from the children and their parents, 
and he himself observed at least part of 
the children through a period of church 
service with them. As a result he has 
prepared an illuminating study of the ac- 
tual life situations in which these children 
find themselves. From the study he has 
pointed out a number of conclusions for 
their religious education. 


Cuessor, JAMES E., Short Bible Stories. 
(Gospel Advocate Company, Nashville, 
1925, 304 pages.) : p 
Eighty-five representative stories from 

the Old and New Testaments are given in 

simple children’s vocabulary. 


Corrin, Henry S., The Portraits of Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. (Mac- 
millan, 1926, 96 pages, $1.00.) 

There is at present a trend to ‘ ‘get back 
to the Christ of the New Testament.” The 
present volume points out that the various 
New Testament authors attempted to give 
entire pictures of Jesus, each with little 
regard to the portrait presented by the 
others, each portrait different from the 
rest. The author draws these various 
pictures together into a volume in which 
we can see Jesus as different ones of his 
contemporaries and immediate followers 
saw him. 


Cootey, Witt1amM F., The Aim of Jesus 
Christ. (Macmillan, 1925, 227 pages, 
$2.00.) 

The author points out that even in the 
lifetime of Jesus people held widely dif- 
ferent views about him. Theology has 
attempted to reconstruct his purposes 
largely in the light of Pauline interpreta- 
tion. The author tries to indicate who 
was Jesus; who did he think he was; what 
did he teach; his ideals, and his errors. 
He asks, Why did Jesus die? Why did 
the Christian religion grow out of him? 
Can one who does not accept traditional 
views be a Christian? The world, says 
the author, needs to return to Jesus as a 
person and to have communion with him. 


CoscravE, Jessica G., Mothers and Daugh- 
ters. (Doran, 1925, 117 pages, $1.50.) 
The author is a mother and a teacher. 

From her practical contacts she has dis- 

covered a number of problems in the up- 

bringing of daughters and a number of 
ways in which these problems can be met. 

A book of wholesome advice. 


Covert, Witx1AM C., Religion in the Heart. 
(Westminster Press, 1926, 192 pages, 
$1.50.) 

A volume of sermons beginning with 


one on “Religion in the Heart” and closing 
with one on “God in His World.” Fine, 
clear, inspiring, written by a master of the 
pulpit who understands keenly the needs 
of men. 


Craic, Crarence T., The Christian’s Per- 
sonal Religion. (Methodist, 1925, 122 
pages, 75 cents.) 

A Methodist course of study for young 
people. The beginning of each chapter 
raises a number of questions which the 
young people themselves ask about their 
religion: about prayer, conscience, doubt, 
fellowship, and other things. The chap- 
ter then answers these questions in a way 
calculated to strengthen the personal re- 
ligious life of young people. 


Daston, Burton S., The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke. (Scribner's, 1926, 367 
pages, $3.50.) 

A critical commentary on Luke’s Gospel 
which deserves an adequate review in jour- 
nals devoted to theology. 


Douctas, Lioyp C., These Sayings of 
Mine. (Scribner's, 1926, 234 pages, 
$1.50.) 

This is an effort to “get back to Jesus, 
to appraise his thinking, and to give it a 
clearer meaning for present life situa- 
tions.” We may know Jesus most inti- 
mately by studying what he said, for out 
of this rose what he did. His sayings and 
his life were one. The author interprets 
a number of Jesus’ sayings. The first is 
“T am the light of the world” from which 
the thought moves progressively to the 
concluding chapter on “You are the light 
of the world.” 


Douctass, H. Paut, How Shall Country 
Youth Be Served? (Doran, 1926, 259 
pages, $2.50 net.) 

This is a publication of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. It analyzes 
character forming agencies working 
among youth in smaller cities and rural 
districts. Among the agencies investi- 
gated are the Christian associations, boy 
scouts, girl scouts, and camp fire girls. The 
Federal Council and the International 
Council of Religious Education cooperated 
with the Institute and the other organiza- 
tions. 

Like other surveys, this one sought 
facts. The main part of the book is a 
straight-forward setting forth of these 
facts in descriptive and tabular form. 


-Conclusions reached throughout the in- 


vestigation are, of course, included. The 
investigation sought not only to find ma- 
terial facts but to discover how far the 
agencies are really serving, how much of 
the field, geographically and personally, 
is being covered, what are the relations be- 
tween organizations doing the work, 
whether results justify cost, and what 
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modifications of present procedure might 
improve results. 


Duptey, CaRoLyn, Learning God’s Way. 
(Presbyterian Board, 1926, 156 pages.) 
A series of twenty-five programs pre- 

pared for a five weeks’ Daily Vacation 
Bible School. The programs are carefully 
and finely built and the stories are chosen 
with great care. The teacher who wishes 
to do so will find in this one volume 
enough material and suggestions to cover 
her entire teaching program. 


Epwarp, KENNETH, Religious Experience: 
Its Nature and Truth. (T. & T. Clark, 
1926, 245 pages, $3.00.) 

A social psychology of religion in which 
the author agrees usually with the in- 
stinctive basis defined by McDougall. He 
refuses, however, to limit religious experi- 
ence to that which may be defined in psy- 
chological terms, declaring that religion is 
vastly more than this. He deplores the 
present tendency to associate religion with 
that which is unknown or mysterious, 
thereby making it a retreating thing which 
retires from positions as rapidly as science 
discovers them. Religion includes the 
glorious whole of life, known and un- 
known. Its beauty and power all lie in 
this essential completeness. 

We need profoundly a careful reinter- 
pretation of religious education, written 
from the standpoint of the newer develop- 
ing philosophy. This volume, together 
with that of Professor Boodin, in part 
prepares the way for such a study. 


Fetton, Ratpu A., Our Templed Hills. 
(Missionary Education Movement, 1926, 
236 pages, Cloth $1.00, Paper 60 cents.) 
A small volume written with the earnest 

desire to inspire greater efforts toward the 

reconstruction of the rural church pro- 
gram. Interesting and instructive. 


ForsusH, Witt1AM B., The New Round 
Table. (The Knights of King Arthur, 
Lock Box 169, Boston, 1925, 271 pages, 
$2.50.) 

This volume contains a description of 
the organization, history, and scope of the 
Order of the Knights of King Arthur, 
which has had such a profound influence 
upon many thousands of American boys. 
The volume contains also the ritual of the 
order, shows how to begin a local group 
and to develop it in the lives and charac- 
ter of boys. 


Forrest, WittraAm M., Do Fundamental- 
ists Play Fair? (Macmillan, 117 pages, 
$1.00.) 

The author claims that fundamentalists 
do certain things which are not fair. If 
they banish evolution because it is not 
taught in the Bible, they should also ban- 
ish other sciences because they are not 


taught. Religion is based on assumption, 
on tremendous assumptions, yet a funda- 
mentalist condemns the modernist for his 
“assumptions” of some things that cannot 
be proved. And so with other things, in 
a number of ways the author points out 
that the fundamentalist is inconsistent, to 
say the least, in his argument condemning 
the position of the modernist. 


Frazer, JaMES G., The Worship of Na- 
ture. (Macmillan, 1926, 667 pages, 
$4.00.) 

The author of The Golden Bough has 
collected in this volume a fine amount of 
material showing how various peoples, es- 
pecially primitive and ancient ones, have 
worshipped the forces of nature. 


Gacer, C. Stuart, The Relation Between 
Science and Theology. (Open Court, 
Chicago, 1925, 87 pages, $1.00.) 

Let the scientist teach us the truths 
about science. Let the religious man teach 
us the truths about religion. Science has 
to do with the so-called secondary causes; 
religion has to do with man’s relation to 
the great first cause. In this little volume 
the author attempts to show, and does 
show, that there is fundamentally no con- 
flict between them. 


GetsteR, Epna, and Hinman, Mary 
Woop, Getting Together. (Doran, 1925, 
144 pages, $1.35 net.) 

A volume of games for many occasions. 
It shows young people things to do when 
time hangs heavy at the party or on the 
picnic. 


GersHENSON, MicHaEt O., The Key to 
Faith. (Macmillan, 1925, 156 pages, 
$1.50.) 

A Russian philosopher almost uninflu- 
enced by American religious counceptions 
wrote in Russian (translated later into 
English) this brief volume in which he 
shows that the destiny of the universe is 
being wrought out in the soul of man, 
that God is constantly leading man on 
from an initial free will toward a glori- 
ous self-renunciation which is destined to 
bring both man and society closer to God. 


Grant, FrepericK C., The Early Days of 
Christianity, Teacher’s Manual. (Ab- 
ingdon, 1926, 189 pages, $1.25.) 

A new Abingdon Series Text Book in 
Religious Education prepared for teachers 
of adolescents. This is one of Abingdon’s 
most interesting and well-constructed vol- 
umes. 


Harris, Cyrit, The Religion of Under- 
graduates. (Scribners, 1925, 87 pages, 
$17.25.) 

To the author, Jesus is forever the 

Young Man. He feels that “the Gospel of 
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Jesus is at its best in times like 
these of ours. Its youth and vigor and 
charm reappear...” While he finds 


many things in the religious thought of 
undergraduates which are not in harmony 
with the medieval forms which still per- 
sist in orthodox religion, he does find in 
the person of Jesus a well-spring from 
which undergraduates may and do drink, 
and which guarantees their spiritual 
future. 


Hawtey, Cuartes A., The Teaching of 
Apocrypha and Apocalypse. (Associa- 
tion, 1925, 165 pages, $1.50.) 

Like many other volumes from the 
Association Press, this one is divided into 
daily readings with a summary at the close 
of each week. Each day’s reading con- 
tains a section from one of the apocry- 
phal or apocalyptic books together with 
appropriate comments by Doctor Hawley. 
The plan of the volume is to give the 
heart of that literature which Jesus and 
Paul, as well as the other New Testament 
characters, read and appreciated. The 
author hopes that these studies from the 
abundance of literature of the “silent 
years” between Malachi and Matthew will 
prepare his readers for a new appreciation 
of New Testament literature. 


Hines, Hersert W., Missionary Educa- 
tion in the Local Church. (Board of 
Education, Northern Baptist Convention, 
1925, 116 pages.) 

This is a practical manual which at- 
tempts to show how our attitudes are 
changing toward the problem of missions; 
to show that missions are essential in the 
life of the church; and to outline plans by 
which children and young people may be 
inspired to enter more heartily into the 
task of intelligently spreading Christianity 
among those who do not have it. 


Hott, ArtHur E., Social Work in the 
Churches. (Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, Federal Council of 
Churches, 1922, 131 pages.) 

A volume of practical suggestions show- 
ing how the church may meet its social 
opportunities and thus minister to all men 
in all walks of life. 


Hurst, Georce L., An Outline of the His- 
tory of Christian Literature. (Macmil- 
lan, 1926, 535 pages, $4.00.) 

A guide for the student, pastor or lay- 
man who wishes to study the subject. It 
is a reference book and guide through 
which the hiding place of gems in Chris- 
tian literature may be discovered. 


Jones, Rurus M., Finding the Trail of 
Life. (Macmillan, 1926, 148 pages, 
$1.75.) a 
In words that are thrilling because of 

their simplicity and sincerity, the author 

describes his own life as a boy. It is his 


spiritual autobiography. He reveals the 
struggles, the victories, the surges of faith 
which perhaps most of us have experi- 
enced as we learned gradually to find 
communion with God. 


Jones, Rurus M., The Life of Christ. 
(American Library Association, Chica- 
9°, 1926, 32 pages.) 

The American Library Association has 
prepared fifteen outline courses entitled 
“Reading with a Purpose.” These little 
volumes are really pamphlets—the one in 
hand containing 32 pages. Doctor Jones 
analyzes and recommends six books on the 
life of Jesus. His plan is “to get away 
as far as we can from artificial conven- 
tion, tradition and theology, and get back 
to the living, palpitating person himself.” 
Naturally a Quaker mysticism permeates 
this reading list. 

In this connection attention should be 
called to another of these valuable courses, 
Religion in Everyday Life, by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. The American Library Associa- 
tion has its headquarters in Chicago. 


Ketty, Rosert L., Tendencies in College 
Administration. (Published by the au- 
thor, New York, 1925, 276 pages, $1.75.) 
Dr. Kelly delivered a series of lectures 

at the Sorbonne on the American College, 

in which he described particularly those 
phases of the American college which 
differ from the French. At the same time, 
curiously, he struck the very heart of 
college problems here. The tendencies 
which he describes reveal increasing costs 
both to the student and to the institution, 
greater freedom for individual develop- 
ment, a pronounced tendency toward ath- 
letics and other extra-curricular activities. 

The volume contains very real values for 

the administrator today. 


Kent, Cuartes F., The Growth and Con- 
tents of the Old Testament. (Scribners, 
1925, 294 pages, $2.75.) 

This is the last contribution from the 
pen of a most prolific writer. In it he has 
summed up material from a number of 
his former volumes to make a new one. 
His aim has been to show the background 
of Hebrew life from which the Old Testa- 
ment writings emerged. He has done this 
with all the vividness of style for which 
he is renowned. 


KimBatt, Rosamonp, The Wooing of 
Rebekah, and other Bible plays. (Scrib- 
ners, 1925, 268 pages, $2.50.) 

This volume of Bible plays follows 
scriptural language just as closely as pos- 
sible. Beginning with “The Wooing of 
Rebekah,” plays are given chronologically, 
terminating with the Easter service of 
Resurrection. This is another real con- 
tribution to literature of the subject. 
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Locan, KatHRINE R., The Upper Road true as part of it is, it would be a great 
= raat (Doran, 1925, 200 pages, piece of work. 
1.35 net. 


The author believes profoundly in the 
value of a vision. By vision she means 
an ideal that beckons one on both to be 
the best he may and to find communion 
with that which is better still. 


Lorance, B. F. Religious Instruction and 
the American Public School. (Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, 1925, 59 pages.) 
This is a defense of American public 

schools. People claim that they are “god- 

less” and for that reason want to teach 

“religion” in them. The author believes 

firmly that character elements which re- 

ligion seeks to implant are already taught 
in the schools. 


Lyon, WitttaM H., A Study of the Chris- 
tian Sects. (Beacon, 1926, 257 pages, 
$2.00.) 

This volume was written first in 1891, 
passed through twelve editions, and is now 
brought “up-to-date” under the editorial 
supervision of Rev. John Malick. The 
volume is descriptive and historical. How- 
ever, its value is more historical than ac- 
tual. An informed reader will note sev- 
eral points in which this 1926 edition is 
only partially “up-to-date.” 


MacuHen, J. GresHAM, What is Faith? 

(Macmillan, 1925, 251 pages, $1.75.) 

A conservative theologian says that faith 
has too long been felt to be divorced from 
reason. In this volume he defines faith, 
seeks to discover what it really is, to show 
how it arises through needs and contacts, 
and what can be made of it. 


MacintosH, Douctas C., The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. (Scribner’s, 1925, 
293 pages, $1.50.) 

In competition with a hundred or more 
other treatises this presentation of the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity won the $6,000 
Bross prize for 1925. .It merits a most 
careful review in theological journals. 
Perhaps it is enough to say in RELicious 
Epucation that the volume is a_philo- 
sophical presentation of historical Chris- 
tianity. 


MACKINTOSH, CHARLES H., What is Rea- 
sonable Religion? (Machintosh Serv- 
ice, Chicago, 1925, 99 pages.) 

The author is an advertiser, a great ro- 
tarian, and has written a number of popu- 
lar little books. He presented an address 
before the Rotary Club of Chicago on 
“Reasonable Religion.” It is said that 
rotarians are more practical than they are 
religious, yet this address called for the 
most prolonged and hearty applause. The 


author has put it into print and is circu- 
lating it privately. The volume owes much 
to oriental mysticism. If all of it were as 


MACLENNAN, KENNETH, The Cost of a 
New World. (Missionary Education 
Movement, 1926, 185 pages, $1.00.) 
The author studies conditions in the 

world’s life and discovers many things 

which are making for difficulty—the ex- 
pansion of Europe without a sense of 

Christian responsibility, the growth of 

democracy and the separation of religion 

from democracy, the industrial revolution 
and the ethics of the jungle, the exploita- 
tion of Africa and Asia from industrial 
motives, the penetration of European cul- 
ture without moral restraints into non-Eu- 
ropean civilizations. All of these things 
show the basis for a struggle which is now 
on. The author sees in the conflict that 

Christianity, as well as the other world 

religions, is helpless. The only hope is the 

person of Christ, who is both leader and 
victor, and who must be presented not 
only to Asia and Africa, but as well to 

European races and Americans in the light 

that shines from his cross. 


MartTIN, Hersert, Formative Factors in 
Character. (Longmans, Green, 1925, 346 
pages, $1.40.) 

One who collaborated in the preparation 
of the “Iowa Plan” for moral instruction 
has sought to develop in this volume the 
basic principles for moral guidance. Psy- 
chological facts are made vital in the first 
part of the book by their relation to con- 
crete instances of child life. In the latter 
half, the volume refers to certain institu- 
tions like the home, school, church, democ- 
racy, which tie the author’s thought to 
very concrete reality. 


Mayer, Hersert C., The Church’s Pro- 
gram for Young People. (Century, 
1925, 384 pages, $2.00.) 

A professor of religious education, ac- 
tively engaged in young people’s work, has 
written a most stimulating volume in 
which he discusses the significance of 
young people in the church and develops 
an educational program for them. One 
lays down the book feeling that the au- 
thor has illuminated a vital problem for 
all church administrators. 


Mer, Artuur, Children’s Bible. (Hodder 
« Stoughton, 1925, 474 pages, $3.00 
net. 

In the Bible’s own words Mr. Mee has 
prepared this volume for older children. 
Once in a while he throws in a page of 
explanation which is distinctly his own. 
There is plenty of variety to hold the 
child’s interest. A number of beautiful 
pictures are scattered throughout the vol- 
ume, which is a real contribution to bibli- 
cal literature for children. 
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NEEDHAM, JosEPH, Editor, Science Re- 
ligion and Reality. (Macmillan, 1925, 
389 pages, $2.50.) 

A number of British scientists and the- 
ologians have attempted in this very sub- 
stantial volume to show the nature of sci- 
ence and of religion, the sphere of each, 
and the. relation which should exist be- 
tween them. The introductory chapter is 
by Lord Balfour and the concluding chap- 
ter by Dean Inge. 


NevuserG, Maurice J., Right Living. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925, 222 pages, $1.25 
plus postage.) 

Doctor Neuberg has assembled a vast 
number of life situations that boys and 
girls constantly face. He presents these 
in a series of twenty-six lessons in prob- 
lem form. First there is a short problera 
story, then a number of questions to stim- 
ulate the child. He is advised to talk over 
these stories and questions with adult 
friends in whom he has confidence, and 
then go to class and talk over his conclu- 
sions with those of other members of the 
class. Under a wise leader good results 
will follow. 


Pickett, Latta H., and Boren, DURALDE, 
Early Childhood Education. (World 
Book Company, 1924, 216 pages.) 

Two thoroughly intelligent and experi- 
enced workers with children have outlined 
principles underlying the education of 
early childhood, and have elaborated these 
principles in a number of well il!ustrated 
chapters. Of especial value is the sugges- 
tive list cf materials for kindergarten and 
first grade use. 


Porter, Davin R., Editor, The Church in 
the Universities. (Association, 1925, 68 
pages, $1.00.) 

Material is gathered showing how the 
denominations work in the universities, 
how the Christian associations work, and 
how these two agencies may get together 
in a program of cooperation. 


Prince, Joun W., Wesley on Religious 
Education. (Methodist, 1926, 160 pages, 
$1.50.) 

John Wesley believed in original sin and 
the fall of man. He believed that the 
only salvation for adults was repentance, 
faith, and consequent salvation. For the 
children, however, Wesley believed in re- 
ligious education. There was conversion, 
of course, and there must be baptism, but 
there must also be a definite training of 
the child from the very beginning. The 
author finds that Wesley discovered this 
theory of religious education in the prac- 
tical manner in which his mother reared 
him and his many brothers and sisters. 
From tke time of Wesley to the present 
religious education has largely occupied 
the thought of Methodist organized re- 
ligion. 


Pym, T. W., More Psychology and the 
Christian Life. (Doran, 1925, 178 
pages, $1.60 net.) 

A minister, chaplain to the King of 
England, has written a practical little vol- 
ume designed to help Christians control 
their imagination, emotions, reason, and 
will, in order that through the judicious 
exercise of mental powers their outlook 
into Christianity may be more true, and 
that through a wise self control they may 
acquire greater ability to live a true Chris- 
tian life. The volume presupposes very 
little knowledge of psychology on the 
part of readers, and uses the more popu- 
lar expressions in their more popular 
meanings. The book is written for those 
who are already Christians, and have a 
definite faith. 


Rag, Freperick J., How to Teach the 
Old Testament. (Doran, 1925, 255 
pages, $2.00 net.) 

This is a teachers’ handbook containing 
sixty-three lessons. Each lesson contains 
an introduction of fact material which 
the teacher ought to know, notes explana- 
tory of words and other difficulties in the 
lesson, and a method of presenting the 
particular lesson to the class. It is a good 
book for the purpose. 


Revue INTERNATIONALE DE L’ENFANT. 
(Union International De Secours Aux 
Enfants, Geneve, January, 1926, one 
franc.) 

The Union has suppressed three smaller 
publications and initiated this new journal 
of infancy. Articles are published in the 
original language—German, French, Eng- 
lish, or what not—and at the close of 
each article is a brief summary in French. 
The journal will be devoted to problems 
of infant welfare, especially in Europe. 
Ten Swiss francs per year is the price. 


Make Your 
(Pilgrim, 1925, 124 


Ricuarps, Cuartes H., 
Church Attractive. 
pages, $1.00.) 

A volume of exceedingly practical sug- 
gestions based upon the idea that if a 
church is made attractive in its ministry, 
organization, music, services, scripture, 
architecture and lighting, it can attract 
the multitudes to more serious things, just 
as the moving pictures attract them now. 
The world is full of good people who 
need religion, and who would go to church 
much more readily than they do if the 
church were made more attractive for 
them. 


Satter, T. H. P., What Does Christ Ex- 
pect of Young People Today? (Pil- 
grim, 1926, 133 pages, 75 cents.) 

A discussion course designed to stir 
ethical and religious questions in the 
minds of older children and to lead them 
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to decide, under guidance, of course, what 
is right in a given case. The teacher’s 
manual includes assignments for the pu- 
pils. These assignments, however, are 
published separately in loose leaf form. 
Doctor Sailer has been unusually success- 
ful in his work with young people. For 
a description of some of these projects 
showing how he himself worked them 
through see Reticious Epucation, Octo- 
ber, 1925, page 384. 


Scott, Ernest F., The First Age of Chris- 
tianity. (Macmillan, 1926, 242 pages, 
$1.50.) 

Another book giving the historical back- 
ground of Christianity’s origin. The au- 
thor attempts to include in a bird’s-eye 
view such a background of historical and 
literary fact as will make the New Testa- 
ment better understood. 


Suaver, Erwin L., Young People’s Proj- 
ects. University of Chicago, 1925, 50 
cents each.) 

A successful experimenter with the 
project method has prepared six separate 
programs for young people in the church. 
Each of these projects will require sev- 
eral weeks to carry through. The six are 
entitled “Young People and the Church”; 
“Christian Young People and World- 
Friendship”; “Christian World-Builders” ; 
“A Christian’s Recreation”; “A Christian’s 
Attitude Toward the Press’; and “ 
Christian’s Life-Work.” 


SLATTERY, MaArGARET, You Can Learn to 
Teach. (Pilgrim, 1925, 223 pages.) 
Twenty years ago Miss Slattery wrote 

Talks to the Training Class. In her inim- 
itably popular style, which yet holds very 
close to scientific accuracy, she prepared 
in that little volume a brief psychological 
treatise that has been exceedingly popu- 
lar in training classes ever since. Twenty 
years, however, have largely modified the 
psychological bases upon which this first 
volume rested. The present volume sub- 
stitutes the older one. It contains the 
same truths the older one contained, but 
its psychology is brought down to date. 


SneaTH, E. Hersuey, Shall We Have a 
Creed? (Century, 1925, 69 pages, 
$1.00.) 

The author examines the arguments for 
and against a creed and then says, Yes, we 
should have one, but it should be exceed- 
ingly simple: 

“I, I believe in Jesus’ conception of 
God as the righteous Father who desires 
and labors for the righteousness of his 
children. 

“II, I believe in Jesus’ conception of 
the law of love, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 






thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ as the supreme and all-compre- 
hensive law of righteousness. 

“III. I believe in Jesus’ conception of 
the immortality of the righteous soul.” , 


Spatpinc, ArtHur W., The Measure of a 
ey (Doran, 1925, 161 pages, $1.50 
net. 


As an older man, the father of sons who 
are now fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, a man who has been a companion to 
his boys, the author has prepared a num- 
ber of character talks to guide boys 
through the period of change into man- 
hood. Very interesting and inspiring, the 
volume should prove of real value to mid- 
dle adolescents. 


Spencer, CLARISSA H., Saints and Ladies. 
(Woman's Press, 1925, 192 pages.) 


Can a saint be a lady? Can a lady be a 
saint? This little book is dedicated “to 
one of them—my mother.” The author 
has looked earnestly into a great mass of 
Christian literature and has discovered 
many examples of saintly Christian 
women. She has woven these together in 
a book of Christian biography which 
makes exceedingly interesting reading and 
which shows that there is genuine power 
in the religious ideal to perfect the lives 
of women. 


Sperry, WILLARD L., Reality in Worship. 
(Macmillan, 1925, 346 pages, $2.50.) 


This is an effort to get behind a great 
many confusing notions and to discover 
what it means to become and to be relig- 
ious. In worship there is a dualism of man 
seeking satisfaction and God who is sought 
by man. Let man continue his search. 
Let him do his part and he will arrive, 
even though the times be “empty hours.” 
Yet man cannot get the reality he desires 
always by directness of search. Fre- 
quently it is in the indirect, in the going 
round, in the searching for reality and 
real values in other realms, that one finds 
what is best in religion. 


Spurr, Frepertc C., The New Psychology 
and the Christian Faith. (Revell, 1925, 
190 pages, $1.50.) 

The author is a minister. He has seen 
how the newer tendencies in psychology 
have been suspected as sources of disin- 
tegration for the Christian life. He writes 
this volume for Christians with the dis- 
tinct purpose of interpreting the newer 
psychology in terms of Christian life, and 
of interpreting Christian life in terms of 
the newer psychology. He has shown ad- 
mirably how this mutual interpretation 
will help both psychology and Christian- 
ity. 
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Stewart, Georce, Jr., The Life of Henry 
B. Wright. (Association, 1925, 240 
pages, $3.00.) 

Henry B. Wright possessed a magnetic 
and a magnificent personality. He led 
many young men into a better life, and 
was able to inspire them not only with 
ideals as Christian, but also with ideals as 
practical living. This is another of those 
rich biographies which well repay the 
work of reading. 


Stock, Harry T., A Year’s Program for 
Young People. (Pilgrim, 1925, 82 
pages, 25 cents.) 

A little volume which we have needed 
for a long time, suggesting methods and 
means which young people themselves may 
study and by which they may vastly im- 
prove the program of the young people’s 
society. 


Stoops, Joon D., Ideals of Conduct. 

(Macmillan, 1926, 373 pages.) 

A professor of philosophy, who reveals 
on every page that he is a Christian pro- 
fessor, has written a history of philosophic 
ideals of conduct and then has used these 
as a basis for an outline of modern ideals. 

The heart of the volume lies in the 
statement that the universal moral empire 
“seemed to culminate in the life, person- 


ality, the Kingdom of Righteousness, of | 


the Nazarene” (page 179). The basis of 
present ideals which will make for the 
betterment of the social order is likewise 
indicated in the thought that “the greatest 
individual is not the person who has no 
family, no vocation, no state, no loyalty, 
no devout religious convictions. The 
greatest individual is he who has all these 
organizations of experience developed in 
the richest possible manner.” The volume 
would make splendid collateral reading for 
any course in philosophy or ethics. 


StrutHers, J. P., Echoes from “The 
Morning Watch.” (Doran, 1925, 192 
pages, $2.00 net.) 

A number of stories for children pre- 
pared by a minister who was exceedingly 
well able to tell stories. 


Torrey, R. A., Getting the Gold out of the 
Word of God. (Revell, 1925, 64 pages.) 
A very small volume in paper covers 

with large type, written with the distinct 

urpose of stimulating the reading of the 

Bible. Dr. Torrey says it should be read 

daily, systematically, comprehensively, con- 

secutively, and in several other ways, that 
will help to get at the truth which it con- 
tains. 


VersTEEG, JoHN M., Christianity at Work. 
(Abingdon, 1925, 307 pages.) . 
A dynamically prepared volume in 

which the social achievements of Christi- 

anity are cited with a distinct plan in view 
of interesting the senior high school 


groups to accept Jesus as Lord and be- 
come part of the Christian church. Chris- 
tianity is pictured at work in several prac- 
tical fields: on itself, against evils, with 
human values, on living conditions, on cul- 
ture, for liberty, in the social order, and 
in religion. Teachers of religion to high 
school groups will find this a very strong 
presentation of their case. 


Watson, Joun M., Science as Revela- 
tion. (Macmillan, 1925, 297 pages, 
$2.25.) 

A well known scientist, brought up un- 
der the older religious teachings, did not 
lose his faith when he became a scientist, 
but discovered in his investigations that 
the one great original cause, the creator of 
all things, is God, through whom laws 
operate and works of creation are accom- 
plished. Man, says Doctor Watson speak- 
ing as an anthropologist, has probably 
“passed the pinnacle of perfection and has 
already suffered a good deal of retro- 
gression.” The only means of working 
through is to conceive that God desires 
law, order and progress, and that re- 
ligion, teaching the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, must teach also a 
universe in which the two may cooperate. 


Wuittnc, Isaset K., Dramatic Services 
of Worship. (Beacon, 1925, 220 pages, 
$2.00.) 


A group of ten pageants commemora- 
tive of special church days, and designed 
to connect the old biblical stories with the 
present experience of children, are gath- 
ered in this book. Each pageant is de- 
signed to occupy the full church service. 


Wireman, Henry N., Religious Experi- 
ence and Scientific Method. (Macmil- 
lan, 1926, 383 pages, $2.25.) 

The author believes that religion should 
be based on “the data of sense.” These 
data not only prevent sentimentalism from 
running away and losing itself—and the 
religion it carries—but also serves as a 
corrective of erroneous religious thought. 
Religion needs science, therefore. At the 
same time, science, if left without the 
sentimental, dries up within itself. Science 
needs religion. The volume, however, is 
definitely philosophical. 


Witson, Matruew H., Seven Profes- 
sions and the Teachings of Jesus. (West- 
minster, 1925, 264 pages, $1.50.) 

How should the Christian physician, 
lawyer, clergyman, banker, editor, teacher 
and business man conduct his life? What 
should be the controlling influence in the 
professional life of men? What is the 
proper balance to strike between the ethics 
of business apart from religion, and busi- 
ness motivated by a Christian spirit. The 
author atterapts to show how the spirit of 
Jesus may dominate the professional as 











well as the private and church life of men. 


WINCHESTER, BENJAMIN §S., and SHAVER, 
Erwin L., The Teaching Church. (Pil- 
grim, 1925, 95 pages, 35 cents.) 

brief discussion course for adults 
designed to stimulate their interest in the 
church school and to guide this interest 
into constructive lines. For use with the 
course a “library package” of valuable 
pamphlet material has been assembled, the 
price of which is $1.50. A very useful and 
well developed course. 


Woopwarp, C. S., Jesus Among the Chil- 
a (Doran, 1925, 222 pages, $1.75 
net. 

The author is a pastor of children—that 
is, he has preached children’s sermons for 
years. In his sermons he has found a pe- 
culiar success in teaching stories about 
Jesus. For the sake of other pastors fac- 
ing the same problem he has put down 
these stories in the way he tells them, and 
has added at the beginning a chapter or 
two on what to teach of the iife of Christ, 
and how to teach it. 








Meadville, Pa. 





A BARGAIN 


Complete set of Religious Education, volumes I to XX, 
and bound volumes of Proceedings for 1903, 1904, 1905 
and 1907, for $85.00. All in excellent condition. Apply 
at once to Librarian, Meadville Theological School, 























Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 


Together 
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A Study in Temperament 
By Charles R. Brown 
Dean Yale Divinity School 


Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman says: 


“I have read Dean 


Our best selling 


In its second printing 


TWELVE) 22 


Price $2.00 





, Peter: the Man of Im- 


religious book peice 
James: the Man of Si- 
lence 
John: the Man of Tem- 
per 
Andrew: the Man of De- 
cision 
Philip: the Matter of 
Fact Man 
Matthew: the Man of 
Business 


Thomas: the Man of 


The Century Co. Moods 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Simon Zelotes: The Man 
who was a Flame of Fire 


Brown’s compact, concise NEW YORK CITY } judas: The Man who 


and informing volume 
with pleasure and profit. 
It is @ _ characteristic 
product of one who un- 
failingly conveys his ma- 
tured learning in clear 
and unmistakable ways. 





might have Been 


Barnabas: The Man of 
Broad Sympathies 


Paul: The Man who 


Also by Dean Brown made Good 
Ten Short Stories from 


al 





It deserves a wide circu- § the Bible 5 Jesus: The Son of Man. 


lation.” $1.75 


The Perfect Type 











HARTFORD 


SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


Theological Seminary 


School of Religious Education 


Kennedy School of Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


A Unrversity of religion. Three 
separate schools of Christian train- 
ing grouped on one campus. The 
Theological Seminary trains for the 
ministry; the School of Missions 
for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay 
worker and teacher and for social 
service. Courses in any of the three 
schools are open to all students. 
Thus opportunity is offered for full- 
rounded religious education. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation is 
located in the center of the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of New 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Connecticut 


England, half way between Boston 
and New York. 

A series of handsome and well- 
appointed buildings makes its cam- 
pus one of the most beautiful in its 
section of the country. The Case 
Memorial Library containing 125,000 
volumes is for the use of the three 
schools. This is one of the richest 
theological libraries in the country. 
The faculty is composed of 
scholarly men and women with 
vitalized personalities who have ai- 
tained distinction in their respective 
fields. 














A SUMMER PROGRAM FOR 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


Actual programs that are workable in the daily 
vacation church school are now available in a book by 
Miles H. Krumbine, 4 Summer Program for the Church 
School. Dr. Krumbine is the new minister of the Parkside 
Lutheran Church of Buffalo, New York. The programs 
he presents in this book are the carefully tested results 
of six years of experimentation in the First Lutheran 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, where he was formerly pastor. 


It is a book that every director of a summer school 
of religion will want to see because it is the kind so sel- 
dom found and yet so badly needed. It gives the daily 
program of a large but representative school. Its pro- 
gram of worship, with an accompanying study of care- 
fully selected and closely graded Bible stories and 
hymns of the church, is a significant feature of Dr. 
Krumbine’s work. There arealsodramatizations worked 
out and presented by the children and prayers that are 
likewise the product of their guided but individually 
creative efforts. 


Dr. Krumbine planned his programs during the six 
years of experimentation so that they would train chil- 
dren in the fundamentals of good character. Their prac- 
ticality is their commendation. They are definite and 
purposeful. Leaving the theoretical studies of an ideal 
week-day program to other authors, Dr. Krumbine pre- 
sents instead actual plans that may be used as a whole 
or in part by anyone who would increase the effective- 
ness of his church school. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The University of Chicago Press 
5810 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 











